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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF WILLIAM ETTY, R.A. 
IX LETTERS ADDRESSED TO A RELATIVE." 





oor dear Collins and I 
entered the Royal Aca- 
demy as probationers 
the same week. — I drew 
the “ Torso ” of Michael 

I drew the 

.” We drew 
the “Laocoon” side by 
side, with many now no 
more; poor Haydon, 

ardent, mistaken in some 

respects, but still glorious in his enthusiasm, 
drew at the same time; his zeal and that of 

Hilton in the cause of historic Art urged me to 

persevere, and, by their example and precept, I 

certainly benefited and was encouraged. I ad- 

mired the taste and feeling of Lawrence; I got 
my friend Fuseli to give me an introduction ; for 
in those days “Old England” students ap- 
proached by decent and regular steps the sanctum 
sanctorum of genius; now “ Young England” tyros 
take a shorter cut, but not a better. Often 
without letter, sometimes without even manners, 

they boldly knock at the R.A.’s door, “I want a 
letter to the Museum,” “I want a letter to the 

Academy.” We did things differently in former 
times :—enough ; no more of that; they will 

know better in time, for they are, generally 
speaking, well-disposed and tractable. 

I got the introduction ; my uncle went up to 
him, had an interview, was pleased, made an 
agreement with him to take me for twelve 
months, and paid down a hundred guineas for 
me. Oh! what a man was my uncle: with a 
family of his own, which he brought up most 
respectably, he found means and time to foster 
his brother's children and forward their views ; 
he was a British merchant, and citizen of Lon- 
don, and worthy of the name and city. Behold 
me then, in the house of Sir Thomas, in an attic, 
the window of which you can yet see in Greek 
Street, Soho Square. po left to struggle with 
the difficulties of Art and execution, for Law- 
rence's execution was perfect—playful, yet precise 
—elegant, yet free ; it united in itself the extreme 
of possibilities. I tried, vainly enough, for a length 
of time, till despair almost overwhelmed me ; I 
was ready to run away; my despondency in- 
creased. I was almost beside myself; here was 
the turn of my fate. I felt I could not get on; the 
incessant occupation of my master left him little 
time to assist me ; despair of success in copyi 
his works had well nigh swamped me ; but here 
again is a lesson for the young; a voice within 
said “Persevere.” I did so, and at last triumphed; 
but I was nearly beaten. 

I had now turned the corner; difficulty fled 
before me, crying, “Sauve qui peut,” and happi- 
ness and peace again dawned on me. I found 
copying other pictures, even the old masters, 
comparatively easy. The great key to Art, 
“power of execution,” I was beginning to mas- 
ter; for, as Sir Thomas said, “it is a great evil 
when a man’s ideas go be ay his powers of 
execution ;” and so, ind I found it. But 
now I to get my chin above water: I 
could before this have cried out, “Save me, O 


* Continued from page 13, 











God, for the waters are come in even unto my 
soul.” I finished my twelvemonth. I was glad 


again of entire and liberty to do and 
eweag arth ge el mgs bye was 
always what I liked, when fi told me to 


imitate my master; but I did not like the ser- 
vility of imitation. I went to the British Gal- 
lery, copied old masters, painted from nature— 
heads in the day-hour, and was always constant 
at my Academic studies, in which T took great 
delight. The old lofty Life Academy at Somer- 
set House was a place which, having t many 
of the pleasantest hours of my life in, I venerate 
almost to devotion, and Somerset House was 
truly a School of Art. Sir Thomas soon after 
employed me to copy the picture of the Queen, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and a friend of mine, 
Lukin, a student of promise, to copy the King. 
We copied these in Somerset House, and my 
master was pleased with our copies, and I after- 
wards a worked for him at my own 
home ; and I feel it to be a pride and pleasure 
to think that I enjoyed the friendship of this 
brilliant and benevolent individual to the la- 
mented period of his premature death, which 
cut me to the heart. eyes | but secretly 
making my way by daily and nightly study over 
the difficulties and dangers of my Art, I laid the 
foundation of that extensive knowledge of the 
human figure, male and female, which the prac- 
tice of so many years of pains and studies must 
give. 

* By slow degrees to noble Art we rise, 

‘And long, long labours, wait the glorious prize.” 

When one night in the ‘ Life,’ Fuseli was visitor, 
I threw aside the chalk and took up my — 
set with oil-colour, and began to paint the figure. 
“Ah, there,” says Fuseli, “you seem to be at 
home ;” and so I truly felt. Living in daily 
contact with men like these, the heart must be 
cold that catches not an inspiration, even if he 
had not any of his own ; the contact and collision 
elicited correspondence ; electric sparks and fire 
are the offspring of such sparks. 

About this time my brother went his sixth 
and last voyage to India (in one of which they 
fought, for forty-six minutes, the La Forte 
French frigate of forty-four guns, and he was 
complimented by his Captain on his ar? 
and my beloved uncle died and left us. The 
kind care of that dear uncle did not cease with 
his breath ; bountiful and benevolent to the last, 
he bequeathed at his death a handsome legacy 
to enable me to prosecute my studies. When I 
saw him on his death-bed, it was, indeed, a lesson 
of grief and pathos, and yet of consolation. It 
was the death-bed of a good man—a Father, a 
Friend, and a Christian. I can never forget its 
moral force. I burst into a flood of tears at this 
touching scene. These are things that forcibly 
impress the heart, the soul, the y- He was 
gathered to his kindred, and I was left again 
without a home like a paternal one. I took 
lodgings, and continued my studies. I had 
friends, and kind ones, who stood by me and 
supported me. I worked away, “nulla dies sine 
lined.” 1am not sure that mine is good Italian 
or Latin, but plain English I seldom have passed 
a day without inditing a line or two. I painted 
hele from nature, copied from pictures, worked 
from living models, at the Royal Academy, 
studied anatomy, sketched from prints after the 
antique, drew from the antique, but painted from 
the golden effects of light by night, and found 
my notions of light and colour my favourite 
themes. I established theories of action of the 
human figure—endeavoured to compose my 
groups on the principle I had drawn from an 
extended study of nature, not only in the studio 
and the A my, but in the streets, fields, 
rooms, or wherever the spontaneous actions of 
the figures presented themselves; for on this 
mainly depends their grace, truth, and beauty of 
action and attitude. 

“ Fame is the spur, that the clear spirit doth raise, 
nt ape Spee nee days.” 


About this time of my life circumstances 
occurred, which, as the recounting of them may 
form a useful lesson to my y r brethren 
of art, I will be rather explicit about, I tried for 





all medals, gold and silver, and never got any of 
either class ; this was not all, I was defeated, and 
foiled and baffled in a much more vital road to 
fame. I had seen, like most others, the bad and 
mediocre things that more or less get into all 
modern exhibitions, and th t I could surely 
do better than they ; I boldly set to work there- 
fore, nothing doubting; I got one, two, three, 
perhaps a-dozen pictures of some sort or 
other ready; ordered? smart gilt frames, and 
boldly sent them, oe a marked, and list 
of prices, I have little doubt, and tout aw 
ait, as I thought. I slept unconscious of my 
hard fate, ing probably of the success that 
I supposed awaited me ; for that ill weed, vanity, 
will spring up in the human mind, do what you 
will. In due time I went to inquire their fate ; 
Samuel Strowger, the R.A. and only male 
model, brought forth the book of fate—“ Four 
out, sir, and two doubtful !” There was a blow ! 
Well, still there is hope ! two, no doubt, will get 
in.—No, all were returned ; both at the Royal 
Academy and British Gallery year after year ! 
Can this be—am I awake! where are all my 
dreams of success—the flattering tale of ho 
where ? Driven almost to madness, the sun shone 
no sunshine on me; darkness visible enveloped 
me, and Despair almost marked me for her own. 
After the first paroxysm of grief and disappoint- 
ment had subsided, [iene to weigh the matter 
more calmly, but deep was the wound my vanity 
and self-conceit had received ; but it was a deep 
cut, in order to cure. I began to think I was 
not half the clever fellow I had imagined, and 
indeed I even began to suspect I was no clever 
fellow at all. I thought there must be some 
radical defect ; my master told me the truth in 
no flattering terms; he said I had a very good 
eye for colour, but that I was lamentably deficient 
in all other respects almost. I believed him. 
I girded up my loins, and set to work to cure 
these defects. Tiit the lamp at both ends of the 
day. I studied the skeleton, the origin and in- 
sertion of the muscles ; I sketched from Albinus. 
I drew in the morning, I painted in the evening, 
and after the Royal Academy, went and drew 
from the prints of the antique statues of the 
Capitolini, the Clementina, Florentine, and the 
other galleries, finishing the extremities in black- 
lead pencil with great care. This I did at the 
London Institution in Moorfields. I returned 
home, kept in my fire all night to the great dis- 
may of my landlord, that I might get up early 
next morning before daylight to draw ; in short 
I worked with such energy and perseverance to 
conquer my radical defects, that at last a better 
state of things began to dawn, like the sun 
through a November fog; and though I did not 
get a medal from an informality in my part, I 
gained it in point of fact, for my picture was es- 
teemed the best, and Mr. West said of it, it 
would one day be sold for a Titian. I had what 
was better, a high compliment paid me, from the 
President's chair, by Sir Martin Shee, on my cop 
of the Ganymede of Titian. I then sent a 
picture to the British Gallery, highly finished and 
carefully wrought ; it made a considerable noise. 
I sent a larger the same year to the a 
Academy, it made a still greater noise,—“ The 
Coral Finders.” “The Cleopatra” was the next 
year, Sir Francis Freeling my patron. It made 
a great impression in my favour. Sir Thomas 
jocularly said to me of it: “They, the public, 
tn Antcny "—meaning himself—* whist- 
ling in the market-place, and go to gaze on your 
Cleopatra.” “The old Times” even deigned to 
notice me, though as much in the shape of a 
castigation as in any other ; but still the Times 
noticed me. I felt my chariot wheels were on 
the right road to fame and honour, and I now 
drove on like another Jehu ! 
I notice these things more my , my 

oung friends, that you may not in the est 
4 “7 me on “for the mark of your 


days despair ; 

igh .” Difficulties and dangers dragon- 
high cling” | your path, but let “valiant and 
constant” be the motto on your shield; you 
will need both qualities—Valour, moral courage 
to triumph over obstacles, and constancy in your 
perseverance in 

In the summer of 1822, in company with a 
friend, whose kind attention I shall ever re- 
member with gratitude, I set out for Italy 
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ont e. It was one of the hottest sum- 
oa = known. We went vid Paris; the 
heat there and on the route was terrific. We 
arrived in Rome the time of year for the malaria. 
I went to N les and escaped it, and here I 
received great kindness from He Vint, Esq., 
since the Mayor of Colchester ; who 
did not let his kind attentions cease in Italy, but 
sent to me in England a beautiful cast, size of 
life, of the celebrated statue of the Grecian Shep- 
herdess, the original in the museum of Naples. I 
drew from the antiques, visited Baize and the Ely- 
sian fields, drew the Tauro Farnese in the ens 
by thesea. And here also, in this gentleman's 
residence on the Piazza Falconi, after the labours 
of the morning in the Museum were passed, he 
used to take me home to dine with him ; re 
galed me with red mullets and other delicacies, 
and Lachryme Christi wine, and, after all, last, 
not least in my estimation, fea, in the English 
style. Here then, cheered by his conversation 
and hospitality, I almost forgot my cares and 
pains, and several very pleasant hours. 
“ Vasi et altre antiqui” elegancies of the olden 
time decorated his apartments, which were in a 
lofty part of Naples, commanding a — view 
of the beautiful and coast ; here, till the live- 
long daylight failed and the sun dipped behind 
the mountains, I sat. Look below! there are 
the numerous Neapolitan fishing-boats spreading 
their winged sails and standing out to sea; and 
hark ! what sound is that which sweetly rises on 
the evening breeze, wings its way on high, rising 
like an exhalation ‘—it is the fisherman's song to 
the Virgin. How like the Molian harp, melo- 
dious, mysterious ; now swelling on the ear, now 
dying like a dream away ; well might Lord Byron 
say, 
“ Ave Maria! Blessed be the hour !” 


All is again silent. The sea-breeze rises and 
shakes the casements; the night steals on, and 
with her comes the silver moon, shedding her 
soft light on this enchanting scene. And lo! to 
the left, like another Chimera, Vesuvius ; belch- 
ing forth smoke and ftre,—the mountain is most 
active to-night. Away I fly in a curious Neapo- 
litan cabriolet, to the foot of the mountain. 
“What, ho! a guide, Salvadore,” “Eccola! Signore 
Eccellenze.” “What, ho!” Salvadorethe guide was 
called, I bargained with him, and began the 
ascent on foot ; the roads were stony and steep, 
the ~ was long, but the wind was not very 
cold. was, indeed, intensely hot with the 
exertion ; a peasant from some orange-gardens 
See us some oranges fresh from the trees, which 

took with eagerness and pleasure, and pressed 
on. After long toil we arrived about ten or 
eleven o'clock at the hermitage. Knock, knock ! 
Father Francisco! Again we knock, again we 
wait ; at last a dark brown figure of a monk with 
lamp and hood appeared, like a well painted 
= by Spagnoletto ; he led me toa chamber 
rought some bread and cheese and wine, and 
left me to repose on a hardish couch. I slept, 
however, as well as my fatigues and the explo- 
sions of the mountain would let me. Now, you 
would imagine all Woolwich and the ordnance 
were having a field-day, though it was dead of 
the night ; fitful gleams and flashes of lightning 
glance, and the mountain shook under me. At 
a signal given by my guide I again started, and 
up the cone of ashes was now our difficult and 
ascent ; I sunk back into the ashes at 

least half the distance of each step, and the heat 
burnt my boot-leather, my breath was well nigh 
gone with fatigue, exertion and heat. On we 
seramble,—respetto wn poco! I must rest: and 
sat me down on a great lump of scoria for a few 
minutes, panting for breath ; I thought my heart 
would not be able to send its tide fast enough to 
get up the very steep ascent. I take hold of the 
guide's girdle and that helps me a little; but it 
was a fearful struggle to gain the wished-for 
point, and then, gracious heaven !—what a scene 
of hell opened upon my astonished eyes,—the 
crater vomiting from its deep-mouthed caves, 
thousands of tons of red-hot stones and lava, 
with the explosion of loud thunder, flashes of 
lurid lightning, and sulphurous flame. The dark 
blue sk and moonlight pale formed the fondo 
from which this awful scene stood out like an 
“pparition. Behold me then, alone, in the dead 





— 





hour of midnight on this lofty pinnacle, with an 
Italian of whom I knew nothing before, thro 

out, as is the custom, defiance, threats, to 
Diavolo, who seems to “ answer them aloud, by 
new explosions; intoxicated almost with this 
grand, yet appalling, scene. After staying some 
time we began to think of retracing our steps, 
this was much less fatiguing and more pleasant ; 
in descendi began to dawn, and Naples! 
its beautiful bay, Peuallippo, Bais, and the coast, 
spread beneath us like a map. I dived 

damps of Herculaneum, cold as it was, and 
washed off the lava dust in the blue sea of 


Napl 
Whil ss in the palace gar- 


While here, we it 
dens of Pompeii ; plucked delicious grapes gee 
W 
e 


on the ashes of two thousand years, which 
covered two-thirds of the interesting city. ™ 
rambled over its amphitheatres, its temples, its 
gardens, its streets, its houses, and its tombs; 
and after viewing its statues, its —- its 
various refinements, arrived at nearly the same 
sage conclusion that Solomon had come to some 
thousand years before us, viz.: “that there is 
little or nothing new under the sun;” there, 
beneath a serene and delicious sky, with weather 
so hot, and roads, so far from being sloppy, we 
were up to the axletrees in dust; there, I say, 
lifting up our admiring eyes to the clear sky, 
and seeing the giant mountain heave its noble 
front before us, in sunshine, and still as 
forth its smoke, the evidence of its internal 
eternal fires, it seemed to say to us, “My fine 
fellows, if you say there is nothing new under 
the sun, you must at least allow, on seeing me, 
there is something old, and though old, has not 

et lost his power to fulfil the mandates of its 

er, as it has done before,” and which, sure 

enough, was sufficiently proved about three weeks 
after, when that part of the cone on which I 
stood on the night of my ascent, was blown into 
the air, and the whole outline of the upper part 
of the mountain changed by a tremendous erup- 
tion, which sent its torrents of red-hot lava 
rolling down the mountain sides, and its ashes 
into the distant city of Naples itself. 

It has been my happy lot through life to 
have met on all occasions with tried and valued 
friends, who, through evil report and good 
report have stood by me, and with the blessing 
of God, assisted me materially in gaining the 
station I have done. With thankfulness and 
gratitude, I acknowledge it to the latest hour of 
my life; the names of D’Orville, Vint, E——s, 
and many more, will live engraven on my heart. 

To form a just estimate of a man’s character, 
one should know his weak points as well as his 
strong ones. One of my prevailing weaknesses 
was a propensity to fall in love! Per how- 
ever, it is a weakness I would not wish to be 
incapable of, but what a miserable madness it 
is—though not without ces delices. .When I 
ascended Vesuvius, and when in the horrors of 
the French revolution, I was deeply, desperately, 
and almost hopelessly, in love ! My heart within 
= er pense of itse 

_ What a magic there is in sweet sounds, 
cially when applied to the noblest of all iene 
purposes,—devotion to the Supreme Being! I 
have heard a lark, looking like a speck of gold 
in the azure sky, quivering its little throat and 
wings, and singing its matin song at the gate of 
Heaven for near an hour, untiringly ; this I saw 
over my friend Pugin’s castle, at 
“Surely,” said I, “something holy lodges in that 
breast, if it were only by physical strength sus- 
tained it must drop to thé earth.” No, a portion 
of the spirit that awoke David's lyre and Judah's 
harp, sustained it. I have the Agnus Dei 
of Mozart in York Cathedral, and in Westminster 
Abbey's dim religious aisles, till the soul was 
dissolved in ecstacy and tenderness indescribable, 
but I shall never forget the Neapolitan fisher- 
man’s Vesper Hymn, as it rose on the wings of 
- sea-breeze that night. 
,_ + now returned to Rome, and began to paint 
in the Borghesi Palace, and the Capitol,” and 
then visited at intervals the paintings and 
> yo Po re Mt kindness and attention 
of my fmend; worshi the Apollo Belvidere 
in his shrine, and the sete == last nor 
least, the Cupid and Pysche inimitable! Visited 
Tivoli, Frescati, painted from nature, studied the 








antique, lingered in the marble halls, or the all- 
glorious Vatican, enriched with inspirations from 
Raphael, grandeur from the mighty Michel 

lo. Still I had another goal to start for, 
and which I burned with desire to see—that was 
Venice ! Dear Venice— Venezia, cara Venezia !— 
thy pictured ies haunt my fancy now! 
Venice, the bi and cradle of colour, the 
hope and idol of my professional life, its towers 
and campanelles ri like exhalations from the 
bosom of the Lagunas, the Queen of Isles. I 
hear the bells from the towers thereof, mark 
well her bulwarks, the gondola glides, the dark 
gondola. Stanzas of Tasso and Ariosto are sung 
beneath my windows; the scene enchants me, 
even in a dull day in November. I felt at home 
most in Venice, though I knew not a soul. I 
had good letters, however, and soon found 
friends. Mr. Eastlake kindly gave me a letter to 
Harry D’Orville, our Vioe-Consul, Hopner, our 
Consul, were both friends to me; the first, D'Or. 
ville, proved a most invaluable friend; he took 
me to his house and hearth and treated me like 
a brother: such I must ever esteem him. Che- 
rished by him, I soon began my important 
labours in sucking, like a bee (for I y was 
industrious), the sweets of Venetian colour. 
Nostra Paolo—divine! Nostra Tintoretto, el 
Tiziano, de grand Tiziano Vicelli, Bassano, Boni- 
facio, and all the radiant glories of that beloved 
city, which seemed to love and cherish me as I 
loved it. Its grand and oa ae 
where the godlike statuary antique 
stand in a circle, and hold their council. It is 
one of the best appointed and most a Aca- 
demies of Europe. Here I studied, and they did 
me the honour to elect me an Honorary Acade- 
mician. Charleston, America, gave me the first 
diploma, Venice the second, England the third ; 
last, not least in my estimation— 

o may lend a ea 

Bet F irtue only fae life of Fame.” 
A sentiment in which I cordially concur. 
worked in the day in the cold marble halls ti 
fingers were almost petrified. I worked at ni 
in the Life Academy ; the professor used 
times to come to me and say if he was to pri 
my study with a pin it would bleed. 
Dr. Franklin pithily remarks “If you 


: pl 
thing done, go yourself, if not, send ;” I know he 
is right in the remark: as a proof characteristic 
at once and illustrative of the maxim, I give you 
the following , 
Italian sketch-books :—“ I was leaving dear Venice 


frconen, being ee 


large as life, the celebrated picture of 

“The Venus of the Tribune,” taken once by 
Buonaparte to Paris, but now restored to its own 
shrine. Off I went in a gondola across the 
Lagunes to Terra Firma, Lago Scuro, and 
interesting and melancholy feudal city, 

its towers and drawbri and prisons, 

with recollections of , Ariosto, and 
times of old. I was, luckily, well 

some good letters to some of our 
Florence or I should have lost my labours ; 
governor of the gallery was an amiable man, 
unluckily, his second in command was a Jack-in- 
office, and bothered me not a little. Kept one 
waiting ten days doing nothing, but we mastered 
my gentleman at last, and brought away the 
lady in triumph. On this j 

I was bent ; “over the hills 

the object of my admiration ; 


short complement of passengers. 

Verona the scene 

Juliet, and Shakespeare ; the scene also « 

— composition of Giulio Romano 

del T.,—saw the 

cius crowned with vocal reeds ; “ 

birth, Naples or Calabria saw medie,” says 

taph of Virgil. Mantua is a strong city, the 

Italy, and very interesting. But I must go— 

rence is before me, my friend is waiting who accom- 
ied me from England ; I must reach Florence 

by Sunday night, thisis Saturda . “ Very well,s0- 

you shall; but not so fast.” Itwas only afew 
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hours before dark I had bargained with the 
owner of this charabanc, sedia, or one-horse chair, 
in order to overtake the departed Vetturini, 
being assured by the proprietor we should cer- 
tainly overtake it at Logano or i i 


, the 
first twenty, the other twenty-five miles from 
Bologna ; as the Vetturino would certainly sleep 
at one or the other of these places that night. 
Well, I got my and set off with all the 
speed the poor ti horse would let us, which 
was not very great ; when I was leaving Bologna 
I had a presentiment we should not overtake 
our Vetturino, but I had a pressing necessity 
for getting on with all and it is well I did 
so, or my friend would have left Florence ; as it 
was, I just caught him in time. But to return 
to our story: on we went, over one mountain 
and down another, till the man who, I think, 
had not been in this part before, and his poor 
horse, Pistole, seeing mountain succeed to 
mountain, began to cry out it is quite “a scala,” or 
ladder, and seemed out of heart. I stopt ata 
cottage a little off the road to get a draught of 
milk, if possible, for it is very difficult in these 
parts ; and I let the man go on, thinking I could 
easily overtake him; but I had tages so long 
taking the milk and bread, for I was both 
thirsty and hungry, that after running till I was 
out of breath, no signs appeared of my fellow or 
his horse Pistole. I thought it odd, and ran again, 
which in those up and down hill roads is no joke ; 
I came to a farm-house and inquired if they had 
seen my vehicle ; they said he had passed. Well, 
I followed as fast as I could, I stopped and 
listened,—heard nothing; hallood,—no answer. 
I thought it very strange, but kept running on; 
till at last, tired and almost exhausted, I came 
in sight of him, and felt very much inclined to 
give him a good scolding; however, as it was 
partly my own fault, I let it pass. Over hill 
and over dale, till the shades of night began to 
fall; poor Pistole was very tired, we got out and 
walked to help him on, and walked a long way. 
Dark night now came on and we saw nothing of 
the Vetturino, but kept dragging on till eleven 
o'clock, then on searching the sedia I found my 
Italian grammar missing, which I had left in the 
carriage when I began to walk; it was a book 
not only useful to me in the language, but made 
now doubly valuable by my having, while at 
Rome, filled the b leaves thereof with 
sketches from the figures of Michael Angelo, 
sketched from the originals in the Capella Sis- 
tina. Here was a loss, what could I say? I 
could not expect the poor horse, Pistole, to look 
behind him and take care of it, poor thing; he 
had enough to do to drag himself along, and as 
for the driver, he was much the same: what was 
to be done then? I was much annoyed, and 
thought I must give it up for lost; however, 
about half past eleven we came in sight, at the 
bottom of a valley before us, of a light, not a 
Will-o’-the-wisp, but a true light; for that we 
made, and found it was the village of Logano, 
the first village of the two: the man asked me if 
we should stop here. Fatigued as we all were 
I instantly determined to stay, but the Vetturino 
we had come in chase of had not stopped there 
that night. Well, I did not like losing my book ; 
tired as I was I made known my less, search 
was again made about the vehicle,—but no book ; 
well, I soon determined, and asked for a candle 
and lantern ke miserable inn at a miserab 
village, in the heart of the Apennine mountains. 
The landlady had brought out a little candle in 
her hand ; I asked her for it, but she said it was 


you have five paoli to pay.” 

they being onguy boeuneel hed not employed 
one of them, sneering and ing at my hope- 
less chase, and one called out, as I was starting, 
“ Vederla,”"—See him. I cared not; I had deter- 
mined. I answered him ironically in the same 





spirit, “ Addio cara,”"—Farewell, dear friend, and 
off I went ; and when I had got some little dis- 


moving on, sometimes 


had —_ it up,—persevered, however, now 
and then stopping to listen. The awful silence 
of midnight in these vast regions was broken 
only by the shrill note of the cicala; a thin 
crescent of the moon was fast dipping towards 
ee Se aoe clouds. 
ng the road, I came to a something, 
dark, in the pathway, and, on putti 
to it, I found it was an immense ; 
me with its brilliant diamond eye, and it 
good night ; when suddenly I heard at a distance, 
men's voices, boisterously singi They came 
nearer and nearer, th ; it was a grou’ 
of mountaineers returning home, by degrees their 
voices died away in the distance, and all was 
again silent and ark and lonely. Still pressing 
forward and forward, till I thought there was 
little or no hope of seeing my lost treasure again, 
was beginning to think of tracing my steps 
back to the distant Logano, when lo ! I came all 
at once on a squarish brown mass in the light- 
coloured road, and stooped, it was my book. 
moment repaid all I had suffered and endured ; 
I knelt down in thanks, I kissed my book, and I 
know not what other extravagance I committed 
in my joy. 

Thus then, at a considerable distance from the 
village we had stopped at, I found my lost trea- 
sure, and returned with it to the inn; at some 
distance from thence I found the mountaineers 
who had passed me had bivouacked on the road, 
some slept, others, who saw my lamp glide by 
them like a Will-o’-wisp, turned and looked at 
me, walking like a ghost at that untimely hour ; 


TH 


light 
pn 


-_~ 


my lamp to wax very dim and flickering ; 
however, I went back to the vi with a much 
lighter heart. I entered the vi ; all was 


silent, but the dogs barking as they heard me 
pass ; I knocked at the door—a woman and the 
driver had sat up for me; I showed them My 
BOOK, took my lamp, and retired to my room; 
a coarse earthenware jug stood on a table 
with water to wash myself; almost overcome 
with heat and fatigue, I lifted the jug to my 
lips, and thought it so delicious, I it 
nearly all, then threw myself on the bed and 
slept sweetly and soundly till the Sabbath morn 
awoke me. 

After this I proceeded to Florence ; found my 
friend E—— waiting. He received me with his 
usual kindness. He forwarded my views as to 
copying the “ Venus,” which I completed. We 
then returned to Venice together, and proceeded 
with our studies, and after some time, to Paris. 

Behold me then, after a year's sojourn in 
dear Venice, and with labour infinite i 
back to Florence, to copy Titian’s cel 
Venus, as life; after difficulties were sur- 
mounted I was allowed to copy it, and brought 
it and numerous copies and studies—studies of 
all the numerous pictures and works I had set 
my mind to do—and having got with difficulty 
through the various Doganas, and States and 











of man. I have been accused of being a shocking 
i I have even heard my 
bodily infirmities—brought on, in a great mea- 
sure, by my ardent devotion to my Art, and 
studying in hot rooms in Life Academies—turned 
against me; and, i 
rate habits, been a I confess my 
sin, I am fond of drinking, but only an harmless 
beverage, tea ; andI i 
of the man, be he who he may, who invented tea, 
and to any who thus calumniate me I forgive, 
and only ask them to examine my life. That I 
have had errors and failings too many, I know, 
and trust to the goodness of God to forgive ; but 
it is a duty I owe to myself to state, what I do 
with sincerity, that in whatever station I found 
myself thrown, whether printer's devil or Royal 
Academician, my honest endeavour has been to 
do my duty in it to the best of my power; a 
principle I can. with confidence recommend to 
all who may come after me, and one to which 
they will never regret to look back upon. 

y next important work was the “Combat, or 
Woman Pleading for the Vanquished,” to illus- 
trate the beauty of Mercy :— 

“ Mercy is like the gentle dew from heaven ; 

It blesses him that gives, and him that takes—” 


penieo get Sete eee “The 
History of Judith,” in three colossal pictures ; 
“ Benaiah, one of David's chief captains ;"* “ 
Origin of Marriage,” from Milton, bought by 
Marquis of Stafford ; “ Ulysses and the Syrens ; 
“Joan of Are,” in three colossal pictures ; making 
in all nine pictures ing the natural size, 
and numerous other works, which others may, 
but I, cannot recollect, but if put together, d 
fill almost Westminster Hall, in size, number, 
and space. Of their merit or demerit I let 
others j ; suffice it for me to feel I have 
endea in this life to earnestly and seriously 
do my nm a pa I can with confidence 
recommend in t 


gon: “ us every man this day 

will do his ny OE aes Sanig eg gr rae 

to my younger pursuing 

w sr they follow High Art, or Low Art, let 

their aim in the Profession be excellence, and 
will follow as a necessary conse- 

; let their conduct in life—their aim, be 
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40 
their noble Art, they degrade it and 
on by base views and improper conduct, 
j be the fruits ; if they use the oppor 
i artist for the purposes of viciou 
eo “9 miserable mistake will blight their 
and the sun of prosperity and hope 
ill cease to shine on their As a wor- 
shipper of beauty, whether it be seen in a weed, 
a Conver, or in that most interesting form to 
humanity, lovely woman, in intense admiration 
of it and its Almighty Author, if at any time I 
have forgotten the boundary line that I ought 
not to have passed, and tended to voluptuous- 
ness, I implore His pardon ; I have never wished 
to seduce others from that and practice of 
virtue, which alone leads to happiness here and 
hereafter ; and if in any of my pictures an im- 
moral sentiment has been aimed at, I consent it 
should be burnt; but I never recollect being 
actuated in painting my pictures by such senti- 
ment. That the female orm, in its fulness, beauty 
of colour, exquisite rotundity, may, by being 
portrayed in its nudity, awake like nature in 
some degree an approach to passion, I must 
allow, but where no immoral sentiment is intended, 
I affirm that the simple undisguised naked 
figure is innocent. “To the pure in heart all 
things are pure.” My aim in all my great pic- 
tures has been to paint some great moral on the 
heart: “The Combat,” THE BEAUTY OF MERCY; 
the three “Judith” pictures, pataiotism, and 
self-devotion to her country, her people, and 
her God; “Benaiah, David's chief captain,” 
vaLour ; “ Ulysses and the Syrens,” the impor- 
tance of resisting SENSUAL DELIGHTS, or an 
Homeric hrase on the “ Wages of Sin is 
Death;” the three pictures of “Joan of Are,” 
Reuicion, Vatovr, Loyauty and Parriorism, 
like the modern Judith ; these, in all, make nine 
colossal pictures, as it was my desire to paint 
three times three. 
_ After my nine large pictures, the following 
are a few of my principal works :— 
“The Judgment of Paris,” formerly painted 
for Lord Darnley. * 
“ Venus attired by the Graces,” the Rev. E. P. 
Owen. 
“The Wise and Foolish Virgins,” Mr. Serjeant 
Thompson. 
“ Hylas and the Nymph,” Mr. Serj. Thompson. 
“The Dance described in Homer's Shield,” 
a gentleman of Liverpool. 
“The igal Son—I will arise and go to 
my Father,”—Child, . 
“The am el Fair Women,” Milton. Duke 
of Sutherlan 
“The Pont d’ Sospiri,” Venice—my excellent 
friend Macready had painted with an incident 
corresponding with its sad name. Studied in 
Venice by moonlight and daylight in a gondola. 
“The ruction of the Temple of Vice—And 
He sent evil Angels amongst them,” Henry 
Payne, Esq., Leicester. : 
“Youth at the Prow and Pleasure at the 
Helm,” Gray's Poems. R. Vernon, Esq. 
“ The Three Pictures of Joan of Are,” R. Collis, 
Esq., 168, New Bond Street. 
“The Rape of Proserpine,” J. Gillott, Esq., 
Birmingham. 


rmingh 

“ La Fleur de Lis,” William Witherbed, Lynn. 
“Adam and Eve at their Morning Orisons,” 
the late William Beckford. Esq. 


“The Prodigal in the Depth of his Misery,” 
the late William Beckford, Esq. ” 

“The Prodigal’s Return to his Father and 
Home,” uis of Lansdowne. 

“Pandora,” Joseph Neeld, Esq., M.P. 

“The Parti of Hero and Leander,” Joseph 
Neeld, Esq., M.P. 

“Diana and Endymion,” H. Monro, Esq. 

“The Death of Hero and Leander,” R. Thorp, 
Esq., Alnwick. 

“ The Graces,” Cupid and Psyche. 


“To arms! ye brave!” 
“The Coral Finders,” R. Ni 
York ers, icholson, Esq., 


“ Amoret freed b Britomart 1 
of the Enchanters.” from the Power 


* This fine picture is in the hands of Mr. Wass, who is 
engraving it on « scale and in a manner worthy of the 
painter and the subject.—Ep, A. J. 








“ Robinson Crusoe wrecked on a Desert Island 
returning thanks to God for his Deliverance.” 

“ Somnolency,” G. WZ Andrews, ae York. 

“ en,” the Rev. J. Spencer, York. 

“The Good Samaritaa,” my kind and attentive 
medical friend, R. Cartwright, Esq., London. 

“ Samson betrayed y 

., Manchester. 3 
t of Paris,” Joseph Gillott, Esq., 


“The Three Graces,” Joseph Gillott, Esq., 
Birmingham. 
“Zephyr and Aurora,” William Witherhed, 


.y Li . 
wTigee Innocent are gay,” R. Nicholson, Esq., 
are almost forgotten an event in my life 

I ‘0! eve! 
which was remarkable. In 1830, I followed to 
Paris some friends of mine, and was soon in- 
volved in all the alarm and hubbub of what the 
French call “ the three glorious days.” If glo 
consists in bloodshed, and the peng 
moral and social order, then I agree was 
glorious ; but I don’t think it does; however, 
there I was in the lion’s mouth, and never*shall 
I forget. I was advised to sta: ] 
could not. I was out every 4 and often in 
dangerous circumstances. “If I am to die,” I 
said, “let me die in the open air.” I was paint- 
ing in the Louvre when grape shot was pouring 
on the populace, by the Pont Neuf, and mus- 
ketry rattling everywhere. I was nearly going 
the next day when the mob rushed through like 
a torrent, carrying all before them. I had five 
studies to bring down from the upper end of 
the Louvre, and my painting-box; the porter 
thrust them into a cupboard behind the door, 
I never hoped to see them again; the storm 
was raging without, and in getting yj the 
streets home, I found ota — ie 
unwittingly walking up to the muzzle of a 
pn This was in truth “seeking the bub- 
ble reputation even at the cannon’s mouth.” 

It was, indeed, a scene of horrors, to tread on 
the blood-stained pavement of Paris, to see the 
wounded, the dying, and the heaps of dead with 
black and horrent hair, clotted with blood; to 
smell the putrescent bodies as you passed the 
pits in which they were thrown; to hear the 
cries of “ Vive la Charte,” mingled with the roar 
of cannon, the sharp rattle of musketry, the 
deep tone of the tocsin of Nétre Dame, and the 
sharp call of alarm, the pick-axe pulling up the 
pavement for barricades, the crash of lamps, the 
crackling of fires of destruction, the clatter of 
cavalry, formed a hell of sounds in the dread 
hour of the night which would have almost 
frightened the dead. The moon looking calmly 
on this scene of death, and seeming to smile. 
“ Oh that I had wings as a dove, then would I 
flee away and be at rest,” thought I, and God 
decided that I should escape. Three days of 
this, and then triumph! A day or so after 
the consummation of the terrific Three Days’ 
conflict and the flight of Charles Diz, it became 
in Paris most sultry, and the evening most 
oppressive. I had been to Montmartre to see 
my lady friends, and on leaving them I retired 
home to my garret bed-room, assured that some- 
thing was coming. Now and then a faint blue 
flash of lightning lit the air, and the wind sighed 
mou y along the corridor. Another flash, 
and then the wind louder, the trees shook, the 
shutters banged, and tingle tangle fell the glass, 
and then a silence like the grave. No rain, no 
thunder as yet: it was something awful beyond 
belief; the lurid lightning flashing almost with- 
out interval, broken only by the fury of the 
whirlwind, Be it known, that the army of 
Marmont, with a formidable park of artillery, 
was yet true to its master, and within a few 
leagues of Paris, which he had threatened to 
storm, and put all he met to the sword. The 
distant growl of “thunder heard remote,” now 
stole upon the ear. “Gracious heaven!” the 
Parisians cried, in terrific groups on the landing- 
places, “ It is the artillery of mt! ALL 
Lost!” And nothing was ever more like. Now 
nearer he comes, He must be at Montmartre. 
Louder rolls the thunder, peal after peal; the 
heavens one ceaseless blaze of blue fire ; descends 
the rain in torrents. I never wi an. 


like it—I really thought the end of all things 


in doors, but I 





I to write this memoir of my life without 

on record my opinion of an Institution to 

I owe so much, and to which the public and 
country owe so much—I mean the 
Academy of London—an institution I 
and pleasure in stating, after an i 
upwards of forty years, having 
its grades m probati to 
of its honours I am ambitious of ; 
this and - that on aay shy its 
tution and management, integrity, 
chivalrous sense of duty which nd 
officers, I am, as Het as 
eve wo: oO country, 

ne toon cbttion it holds; and I hope 

to see the day when the public and the country 
will appropriate that institution in a way more 
co! oe with its merits than they appear 
to me hitherto to have done. 

In conclusion, then, my life has been, since I 
was free from bondage, and pursuing the re 
treating phantom of Fame, like the boy i 
after the rainbow ; my life has been, I say, (wi 

tion of some dark thunder-clouds of 


e 


E 
ii 


i 


if 
: 
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#E 


to say it is 


‘as 


long summer's day ; ae 

struggles with difficulty, sometimes Herculean 
exertions, both of — and ad ae with 
poetic day-dreams, reveries, imagi 
coduntad, streams. I have weatly ei 
pleasantly along, = chewing the cud of 

and bitter fancies, an =e inabili 

do greater and better things ; 

and I desire in all my thoughts to give Hi 
glory in the highest, that He has blest me 
mine with a fair reputation and the solid 
forts of life in a degree beyond deserts ; 

I now retire from the arena, with the 

ings of peace and good-will to my brethren 
the Art, for their uniform ki ic 
tion, and support, in my long professional 
career. 

And not only to my brethren the artists, but 
to all classes in that noblest of all European 
cities, London! my gratitude is due, from my 
generous patrons, to my respected tradesmen, 
good, well-disposed, and attentive models, and to 
others my best recollections are due and cheer 
fully pai 

But before finally taking leave of — 
friends, the students in Art, amongst om 
well know there are many amiable and promising 
young men, I will take freedon, as a retiring 
veteran and friend, to say a few words that they 
may imprint on their minds “aN INVINCIBLE 
DESIRE TO EXCEL IN THEIR NOBLE ART: to be an 
honour to their country, a credit to their friends 
and themselves, and THE FAITHFUL SERVANTS OF 
Gop. To be always attentive to His public wor 
ship and ordinances, and strictly to respect His 
prep rest to i ett eee as I have 
myself, I am sorry to say, y 
a neglect of this * alin as too much attached 
» ~ world, v9 ere “of the a earthy, 
‘or the artist, o men, ought to be é 
spiritual, virtuous. If the students and followers 
of the Art, from this my precept and 
me lnteees eae jo ae 
their guide through life, ill have re 
bless the day on which your application indued 
me to write this record of my 

Your affectionate cousin, 


W. Erry. 


il 


York, November, 1848. 
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THE ETCHING CLUB.* * 


Tuu1s is the fifth annual production of the Etching 
Club, from whom thus proclaiming themselves 
indissolubly 

“ Married to immortal verse,” 


we may reasonabl to see a succession of 
labours of love. This opening 
eclectic subject-matter of our literature, and albeit 
we had rather see it painted than etched, these 
essays may serve in some to point the atten- 
tion of those who think not for themselves, to other 
sources than those which as common stock supply 
the never-failing quota to every exhibition. 
couplet of this quaint poem supplies a table 
theme, but according to the spirit of verse, 
although many may be treated with much eleva- 
tion, there are none of the images that may be 
dealt with in severity, and the majority would 
suffer even from vity of treatment. . illus- 
tration of ‘ L’ ”* is of course to be followed 
by that of its pendant “Il Penseroso,” though far 
more penetra’ than either is the elegiac spell of 
“ Lycidas,” which we gre a - neil — 
surpasses any one given eclogue » an 
successfully competes with the sweetest verse of 
the Greek minors—from first to last the poem is a 
piece of the purest classic composition, but withal 
charmingly simple, for we never forget that 

‘«— Old Dameetas loved to hear his song.” 


The local imagery of “ L’Allegro” is common- 
place, having been to Milton by the 
rural scenery surrounding his house at Forest 
Hill, near Oxford. The book is Lecught out with 
much taste ; the style of the typography is that of 
the seventeenth pert G and the poem is printed 
from the edition of 1645. - The Etching Club con- 
sists of seven members—Thomas Creswick, A.R.A., 
H. J. Townsend, Frederick Tayler, C. W. Cope 
R.A., John C. Horsley, R. Redgrave, A.R.A., an 
C. Stonehouse. The first plate represents the con- 
signment of Melancholy to the ‘“ Cimm 
desert ;’’ it occupies the entire page, and is the pro- 
duction of Mr. Cope. 

** Hence, loathed Melancholy ! 
Of Cerberus, and blackest born 

In Stygian cave forlorn, . 

’Mongst horrid shapes and shrieks and sights unholy.” 


The lower part, according to the letter of the 
verse, shows the Prorsmp- Gad with a variety of 
impersonations appropriately characterised. e 
apostrophe is pronounced by a’ Spirit whose pre- 
sence brings an effulgence, which contrasts power- 
fully with the lower part of the composition. The 
passage 
“* Haste thee Nymph, and bring with thee,” &c. 


is treated by Mr. Townsend with a nice elabora- 
tion, which ery the plate to a. called an 
engraving rather than an etching; the figures are 
numerous, and all conceived to the tripping cha- 
racter of the verse, Mr. Creswick contributes a 
plate from the lines 

“To hear the lark begin his flight,” &c. 
This is also a finished engraving—the material 
being a yiew over an expanse of English landsca 
seen under an effect of sunrise. Nothing can be 
more successful than the sky in this vignette. 

Mr. ve contributes a composition equally 
elaborate with those already named, from the 
passages 

* And every shepherd tells his tale.” 
The figures here are two, a shepherd and shep- 
herdess, the former opening a gate for his flock. 
Mr. Stonehouse illustrates 
“« Meadows trim with daisies pride, 
Shallow brooks and rivers - 

in a charming 
throughout the true spiri t of etching ; it is a broad 
landscape with water, trees, and distance, all made 
out with a most agreeable variety of tone. 

“The cynosure of neighbouring eyes” 
is rendered by Mr. H ; she is seated at her 
toilet-table, and accom; the items which 
may be associated with a beauty of the seventeenth 
century. The episodes of Faerie are pictured by 
ry ete Cope, and Townsend; the last describes 
the feats of the ‘‘ drudging ,”” particularly his 
achievement of the work of ten able-bodied men on 
the onion, where we see him working with 
the flail with ee effect. Creswick’s 
“ tow’red citie”’ is a ab a composition 
a Venetian efful- 


of Rhenish materiel treated 


* “ L’Allegro,” illustrated by the Etching Club. Pub- 
tished by J. oa 





vignette, in which is maintained |: 





ence. The contributions of F. ‘Tayler are few ; 
Eris tixo viguetess on the 
passages well suited to his f 
these ts the state and circumstance of a 
latter shows the 
ht is overthrown 


I is hight ti 

tis highly gra’ 

plished artists 

of illustrating the poet 

it stamps them as men of the 

delight is in their Art, and in i 

which it suggests. The ‘little “bits”? w 

and the preceding publications of the E 
Club contain, are whose beauty of design 
execution carry us to the ‘‘ olden time,” when 
the great masters of painting did not deem it dero- 
gatory to their fame to handle the etching needle. 


oo s 
THE VERNON GALLERY. 


VENICE. 


Painter, C. Stanfield, R.A. Engraver, J. Cousen. 
Size of the Picture 2 ft. 114 in. by 2 ft. 


Tus picture, a “‘ View on the Canal of the Giu- 
decca, Venice,” was 2 pee pr 1836. Though not 
one of those works with which Mr. Stan- 
field has so often adorned the walls of the Royal 
Academy, it is still one of those beautiful pts 
of nature which, besides charming us as a work of 
soled eqpunsies heni’omr Geeghih every 1d 
and so our ts ea 
unassociated with the immediate scene us, 
that we are for the moment unconscious that it is 
a picture we are looking at. 

‘o the right is a fine block of houses peculiarly 
Italian, and indeed Venetian in its character. The 
blinds, the roofed terrace, and balcony, bespeak 
the sunny clime ; and the style of building, the 
watery way, and the waiting gondolas, that it is 
Venice that is before us. The church (De’ Gesuati 
in the middle nd is a prominent and beautifu 
feature, and the retiring buildings with the tall 
campanile, and the view of the distant mountains, 
present a combination of beauties which the queen 
Se Aa a SO nga Or 

e ucca and the lounging Gree 
to the left, remind us of the former greatness of 
Venice when it was the emporium of the west for 
the trade of the Levant; and they at the same 
time inspire us with a hope that its prosperity will 
yet return to it under a pe government. 

This is an example of that a of picture, in 


ANCIENT SHIPS. 


‘e 
‘Tue prowess of King Richard I. was a favouri 
on Ot eee 


his enemies who properly submitted themselves ; 
but_he showed why ay the “ foul paynims” 
who .had in keeping ol, 

when fair ladies of the Saracenic faith approached 
with love-gifts, he would without compunction 
to Soldan’s daughters declare to their mes 
sengers— 

“ T shall not wed with an hethen hounde ;” 


which being considered as the right mode of 
carrying out true principles in these rude days, 
was applauded to the skies ; and Richard became 
the personation of all that was true in faith and 
brave in war. 

His adventures in Palestine was a favourite 
theme ; and the old romance which describes 
them, and which Weber in the introduction to 
his Ancient Metrical Romances, says was no 
doubt written before 1300, as it is referred to in 
the Chronicles of Richard de Gloucester and 
Robert de Brunne, gives us many powerful pic- 
tures of his prowess. There is a curious relation 
of a sea-fight which occurs as Richard is on his 
journey to Acre, which will be an interesting 
illustration of these actions. Richard per- 
ceives a 

“«_______ dromond * so heavy fraught 
That scarcely might it sail aught.” 

This large ship is going toward the Saracens 
laden with corn, wine, and other provisions, and 
with “ wild fire” and “ Greek fire” for defence ; 
the latter being unused by the English army at 
this time, but it was a famous nsive agent 
often alluded to, and believed to be the parent 
of modern gunpowder. Richard calls up his 
captain, Aleyn Trenchemer, and orders him to 
a off in a row-boat, and inquire who they are. 

e speaks to the captain, who answers in good 
English. Aleyn is not convinced that they are 
no “ pagans,” and insists on ha’ i 
the men. He is answered decisively— 

* ¢ With no more men shall you speak here. 


were this it in a sore tempest, 
now otnnd take thelr rest? 


8 ¥ then A 

‘To Kinge Richard Teri eeyne t 
are are all Saracens, 

Cha ns with cove and rich wines’ 


started up all 
PEt 
not give two flies 1’ "§ 

Coeur-de-Lion is not the man to allow such 
b to escape, he is delighted at the oppor- 
tunity of assaulting them ; his men row with a 
hearty cheer towards the Saracens, “as fast as 
an arrow from a cross-bow.” The battle is well 
told :— 

Saracens armed well 
steel ; 
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And King Richard and his knightes 
Slew the! Saracens down rightes. 

And as they ‘gan to worke them woe, 
Ever they stood up mo’ and mo’; 
And on them, for tLe nones * 


on high, . ” 
was never his death so nigh. 


These top-castles are exhibited in the cut here 
given, and were placed at the top of each mast ; 
they held one or more warriors, with a proper 


supply of arrows, javelins or stones, to annoy the 
enemy. The second of our figures affords a good 


illustration of the quotation given above. 


The 


soldier in this instance is supplied with arrows 
to use also, the shafts of which are seen behind 
him. While employed in casting the stone, an 
arrow from the opposing vessel has transfixed 
him. It may be readily supposed that these 
men in the top-castles had a very marked and 
dangerous position. It was impossible to avoid 
an arrow in such an exposed and isolated situa- 
tion: archers were at this time wonderfull 


expert, and the mischief these topsmen 


did, 


would make them especial marks for their 
arrows, The first figure in the ent casting his 
“bolt” or large heavy arrow upon the enemy, is 
a curious and valuable illustration of the ordi- 
nary modes of defence adopted in these early 


times. 


As Richard approached the dromond in his 


galley, he rowed boldly into that vessel, 


and 


“the frond” or iron spike in the head of the 
galley broke “a large quarter” of the vessel 
away, which fell into the sea. If the reader will 
refer to the last part of the preceding paper, he 
will see a curious representation of such a galley 
as this of Richard's. It is filled with armed 
soldiers, who carry cross-bows, axes, slings, and 
spears. A knight in front carries a gonfanon, 
emblazoned with the arms of the commander. 
The steersman, who manages the helm, encou- 
rages their valour by sounding a war-note on 
the horn. At the sides the rowers are placed; 
the vessel is banded with iron, and a strong pro- 


jecting spike is in front, which, when the 


was strongly rowed into a larger vessel, could 


ey 


scarcely fail of breaking a dangerous hole in it, 


or perhaps sinking the ship.+ 


1¢ battle between Richard and the Saracens 


waxes hot; and the action, and the prowess of 


the King is thus powerfully told :— 


“Then came seven galleys behind, 
To that dromond quick salynde, ¢ 
on board baron and knight, 
To help King Richard for to fight. 
A strong battle there = 
Between them and each heathen man, 
With swords, spears, darts keen, 
Arrows and quarrells} flew between ; 
All as thick, without stint, 
And in'the oyker — 
§ that was so hard, 
Into the dromond came King Richard. 
When he was come in, in haste 
He placed his back unto the mast. 
With his axe that he over-wrought, 
Hastily his death he caught. 


The vessel of the King of Antioch is thus 
gorgeously described :— 

“ Richer on sea was never non; 
Tt was as white as the whale bone; 
And every nail with gold begrave, | 
Of pure gold was the stave; 
ler 5 
Of samyte** intirely. 
Her roves were off tuely silk, + 
All as white as any milk. 
That noble ship was all without 
With cloth of gold spread about. 
And her loof and her wyndas, 
Of azure, forsooth, it was. 


The description given by the poet of Richard’s 
first equipment for the Holy Land and the 
lading of his vessels is curious :— 


“Many folk that the cross would nomen, ? + 

To King Richard they were comen ; 
On horse and foot, well apparelled ; 
Two hundred ships were well victualled, 
With strong hauberks, swords, and knives ; 
Thirteen ships were laden with hives 
Of bees; of timber great sehydys clong,$ § 
— — a tower full strong ; 

t engineers ; 
Therewith eave ships were well lade. 
Another ship was laden yet, 
With an engine called Robinet. 
It was Richard's own mangonel, | 
And all the tackle that thereto fell.” 


Bat it was Richard's brother, King John, 
whom Sir Harris Nicolas considers as the founder 


| of the Royal Navy. He constructed ships for 
| his own defence, and his orders for their govern- 
| ment was minute and particular. Galleys and 
| galliasses were the principal vessels of war, but 


another kind of vessels termed “long ships,” 
are also named at this time ; they were probably 
only another species of galley, and were used 
for coasting. Another kind of ship, termed 
“Cogs,” were also used as coasting vessels, and 
for conveying passengers to France. Merchant- 
vessels were called Schuyts and Snakes. The 
first term is evidently borrowed from the Dutch ; 
the second reminds one of the dragons and 
serpents of the old sea-kings. The largest kind 
of vessel at this time, it is satisfactorily proved, 
had but one mast and one sail. The king's 
vessels were occasionally lent to seaport towns 
for their defence, they themselves finding the 
men; and on occasions of emergency the king 
made use of the merchant-vessels. 





_ Allusion has been already made to the manner 
in which the sails of these ancient ships were 
decorated with heraldic bearings. The king’s own 
sailing vessel displayed the three lions of the 
English royal coat ; and we here give an engrav- 
ing, representing the royal ship, with the sail 
properly emblazoned, copied from the Manu- 


* The buscinet or iron helmet, such as ls seen worn 
by the men in the top-cestle in ou cat, i 
t+ The place for the girdle, the waist. 
p’s deck. 








script by Matthew Paris, alluded to at p. 9 of 
our former article. 
In the reign of Henry TIL, the crew of the 


only 
from documents of the time it is clearly esta- 
blished that ships had but from fifteen to twenty 
men each ; that one Cog carried twenty-six, and 
the rest sixteen, with their masters. 

The largest ship of this country did it i 

much exceed eighty tons. 
was about the number of horses 
, and a thousand seams of 

only their heaviest cargo. Of 
idea may be formed from the size i 
only 200 yards of canvas being required for the 
sail of the king’s vessel. 

The great seals of the old sea- 
England are particularly valuable 
trations they afford of our early naval 


ture. The vessel represented on that of the 
town of Winchelsea is delineated in our cut. 
The bows and sterns of the vessels were alike. 
A short fighting deck termed the bellatorium, or 
fore and stern-castle, surmounted the extre- 
mities of the ship. In the fore-castle was 
erected the standard of the royal arms, or the 
arms of the commander ; the cross of St. ——_ 
was emblazoned on the flag at the top-mast. 
the stern-castle were placed trumpeters who are 
so frequently represented in these old seals 
that the custom of having them on board must 
have been common. Beneath this eastle sat the 
steersman, who still guided the vessel with his 
side-paddles. The cabins were reached by 
descending beneath these castles, and the prin- 
cipal cabin was termed the Paradise ; a name 
prostituted in the middle ages to designate any 
»lace’ merely neat or clean, and which modern 
ang (or even comfort) would pronounce 
unbearable. : 

We now hear of the crew of a vessel consist- 
ting of a hundred and ten mariners; these facts 
show that ships were beginning to be built 
larger than hitherto, and larger than represented 
in old seals and drawings. But the fault of these 
representations is the same one that has been 
already pointed out in the earlier ones we have 
engraved, the mariners are too big for the boats : 
indeed down to the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, this fault is predominant ; and we 
occasionally meet with drawings of ships of war 
with three or four armed heads only seen in 
them, which are in themselves large enough to 
fill the vessel and leave no for the es. 

The largest vessels, Sir H. Nicolas — that 
were at this time in use, had two masts, (fore and 
main-mast,) with two square sails; but they had 
“no bowsprit, and the foremast raked consi- 
derably over the bows.” Vessels with two sails 
are mentioned in 1270 as going on a voyage 
to Sicily, but these he considers to have pro- 
bably been Feluccas. Nascelles are mentioned at 
this time, which appear to have been 
vessels = heaps and Caravels, which would 
seem to be of Spanish origin. 

A minu 2 eh ee 
against the Isle of i war 
the Welsh, in 1277, is msm | and affords 
some useful information. The fleet consisted of 
eighteen ships, all of which were furnished by 
the Cinque Ports, except a dromon (literally 
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“ dromedagy,” dromedarius) belonging to South- 
ampton, and four other vessels, one of which 
was called the Rose. Sir H. Nicolas, in his 
“ History of the Navy,” p. 290, says :— 

“ Numerous ships were purchased in 1282 for 
the expedition against the Welsh, the account of 
the cost of which, and of the money paid in 
wages to the sailors, on that occasion, still exists. 
Each ship had one master and one constable, 
both receiving 6d., and the sailors 3d. a-day. 
The price of the ships varied from 4I. to 131, 
which proves that they must have been very 
small vessels, for double the largest of these 
sums was then paid for anchors and cables for 
the kings’ ships and galleys ; and 4/. 3s. were ex- 
pended on small ropes, iron nails, and in making 
clayes for them. A galley, however, cost 4051. ; 
and a new barge with its rigging, bought at 
Romney, for the king’s service, and a new barge 
built and fitted out at Winchelsea, cost altogether 
801. 9s. 11d. The crews of the ships and Cogs of 
the Cinque Ports,—one of which was called 
‘The Cow,’ and another ‘The Holy Cross,—as 
well as others, were paid by the Crown, and the 
whole expense incurred was 14041. 9s, 10}d.” 

He then gives a curious detail of the stores, 
provisions, and other necessaries of the “ great 
ship ” which, in 1290, was sent from Yarmouth 
to Norway to bring thence the king’s daughter, 
the Lady Margaret. Besides the necessaries of 
ale, beef, pork, and stock-fish, they had also figs, 
raisins, saffron, and ginger-bread ; though the 
latter was probably expressly obtained for the 
use of the fair ladies. Among the necessaries 
were wax torches, tallow candles, cressets, 
lanthorns, napkins, wood, and biseuit ; to which 
were added a banner of the king’s arms, and a 
silk streamer for the ship. 

Imperative commands were sent on the 12th 
of August, 1325, to every sea-port, north and 
west of the Thames, to des all ships of 
fifty tons and upward to Portsmouth by the end 
of the month, well armed, and furnished with 


double rations, for the war with France.* Thé | 


commanders and masters of these ships were 
enjoined to serve in person, and to place them- 
selves under Kyriel, the admiral of the said 
fleet ; and if any of them did not proceed to the 
appointed rendezvous, he was to be seized and 
his name sent to the king. All captains and 
masters of ships of less burthen than fifty tons 
were to remain with their vessels in their several 
ports, and not on any account, for fishing or 
other cause, to quit them until the king gave 
orders to the contrary. If any such vessels were 
found at sea, they were to be seized by the 
admiral, and their masters imprisoned. 

No fact in the naval history of the thirteenth, 
and early part of the fourteenth century, is more 
remarkable than the piratical habits of the 
sailors of this and other countries. During a 
truce or peace, ships were boarded, plundered, 
and captured by vessels of a friendly power, as 
if there had been an actual war. Even English 
merchant-ships were attacked and robbed, as 
well in port as at sea, by English vessels, and 
especially by those of the Cinque Ports, which 
seem to have been nests of robbers; and judging 
from the numerous co ints it would — 
that a general system of piracy existed, whi 
no government was strong enough to restrain. 
Remonstrances and demands for satisfaction, 
were constantly matle by one sovereign of 
another, for some aggression committed by his 
subjects at sea; and when justice was not ob- 
tained, letters of marque and reprisals were 
granted, which were, in fact, permission for 
individuals to take the law into their own hands, 
and to obtain com ion for their own private 
injury from “any innocent countrymen of the 
aggressor. striking instance of the real beauty 
of that pseudo-romantic period which novelists 
delight in calling “the good old times !” 

One remarkable instance is the ease of William 





* About 1325, aceording to Walsingham, three admirals 
of the threccnests ¢fRagual, sama, Sir John Sturmy, Sir 
Nicholas K and Sir John Felton, having the 





pe mega age semen ne 
| centre. This cut is a good 





de Huntingdon, who, having in 1814 made a 
voyage to Dublin, went into that city to pay the 
customs on his ship and merchandise, when one 
John de Lung of Bristol with other “malefactors 
and pirates,” captured and carried off his ship, 
with all the goods and merchandise on , 
and afterwards maliciously burnt the vessel. 
In 1323 or 1324, the ship Annet of Dittdh, | 
laden with fish for the hing’s use, was boarded | 
between Lynn and Oxford, by John Russell and 
others, of Spalding, who killed the crew and took | 





cargo. 
In a MS. in the British Museum (20. D. 1,) | 
written in Italy in the early part of the four- 
teenth century, are representations of ships, 
with two masts, supported by shrouds which in 
some instances have ratlines ; the foremast is the 
largest ; but both carry only one large square 
sail. Both masts are surmounted by top-castles 
in which the flag-staff is placed with a long 
pencel or streamer from 
it. At the stern and 
sometimes in front of the 
vessel, is an elevated plat- 
form termed a stage, castle, 
or bellatorium, in which the 
best soldiers were placed, 
and where the banner was 
displayed in times of peace, 
guarded by a single armed 
Inan, as seen upon the great 
Seal of Rye. The reader 
will notice that the paddle 
for turning is still retained 
at the side of the ship. 
The small row-boat beside 
the vessel, and which be- 
longs to the ship, is of value, 
as it shows their form at 
this period. Above the 
sides of the vessel the heads 
of the warriors encased in 
their helmets -will be seen, 
and the crown which sur- 
in the | 
illustration of | 
what has been said beforeZof inaccurate and | 
thoughtless drawing; the heads of these | 


, proportion 
ip; while in the vessel oma Soe o. 
appears no er one 0 
It is Hogarth’s perspective 
ir H. Nicolas observes that the professional 
reader will be surprised that no bowsprit, nor 
any fore aft-sail is mentioned ; which fact, 
er with the imperfect apparatus for steer- 





ing, renders it difficult to that these 
vessels could have kept their wind within at 
least seven or eight i wing could 
only have made progress when saili or 
etree var = eee ae 
f eentury, ships are however 
sented with a kind of short i to which a 
stay is attached from the fore-mast ; but it does 
not support any sail; and it was not until com- 
paratively a very recent period that a jib or 
stay-sail appears to have been introduced. It is 
also remarkable that a pump is not said to have 
been in any of these ships. ; 

A point of much nautical interest now arises, 
and upon which some light can be thrown, 





though the question involved cannot be defi- 
nitely settled. Great doubt has long existed 
about the invention of the modern rudder; and 
no English Antiquary has traced it to an earlier 
date than the middle of the reign of Edward IIT. 
Cruden in his History of Gravesend observes 
that the modern rudder occurs to the ship on 
the coin called “a noble,” struck by that 
monarch. Like every other subject connected 
with maritime affairs, this has received much 
of Monsieur Jal's attention in his admirable 
“Archwologie Navale,” and after stating that 
the old plan of steering a vessel by a paddle on 
each side was not abandoned until long after the 
improvement was discovered, which agrees with 
finding ships represented with paddles in manu- 
scripts of a much later date than these in which 
the modern rudder is seen, and that paddles are 
still used by the “ burchii” at Venice, he refers 
to the Seal of the City of Damme attached to a 
charter in the year 1328. That curious Seal 


= 











contains a ship with a fore and stern-castle, in 
each of which is a man holding a banner; it has 
only one mast, and no yard or sail, but there is 
a short bowsprit with a rope from the outer end 
leading in over the bows. The shrouds, or 
rather stays, go from the top of the mast to the 
bow and stern, and a man is sliding dewn one of 
them. = the stern » Re _— mine, Oe 
pintle gudgeons ; e tiller was ship 
over the rudder-head, instead of being ‘esl 
a cavity through it. 

Sir Harris Nicolas, however, believes that he 
has obtained earlier evidence of the use of the 
modern rudder than this, and quotes a manu- 
script in the Royal Collection, British Museum, 
(20. A, 5.) which he considers may be safely 
assigned to the commencement of this century, 
probably about the year 1300, in which ships 
are represented with a rudder at the stern, and 
a man steering with a tiller. 

The to les at this time contained from 
three to six choice soldiers armed with quarrells, 
(the large square-headed arrows already spoken 
of) and stones.* Men were im for the 
king’s service and ships also. sailors were 

i threepence a-day; which was higher pay 
than was given to the foot-soldiers who had but 
twopence ; still it was less than was paid to the 
Mee such as carpenters, masons, smiths, 
and sawyers, who received as wages fou 
aday; plasterers and men of less skill had 
threepence, which was the pay of the sailor. 

The rich burghers of Bruges now decorated 
their ships gorgeously ; and among the other 


ters had silver trumpets. Our cuts show these 
adjuncts to martial glory, which are frequen: 
i old annalists. That noble 
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zd. II] is more identified with our early 
BF yok. than any other English King; he 
was styled “ King of the Sea,” a name of which 
he appears to have been proud ; and in his 
coinage of gold nobles, he represented himself, 
with shield and sword standing in a royal ship, 
* full royally apparelled” as if asserting that 
sovereignty. He fought on the sea under many 
disadvantages of numbers and ships ; and in one 


instance battled till his ship sunk under him. | 
The English merchantmen and other vessels | 
had been seized by the French, and the King | 


went nobly forth to defend his subjects. He 


met the French fleet at Sluys, having with them | 


the English ship, Christopher. Froissart has 
described the scene so well that I will quote his 
account :—“ The King of England and his retinue 
came sailing till he came before Sluys ; and 
when he saw so great a number of ships that 


their masts seemed to be like a great wood, he | 
demanded of the master of the ship what people | 


he thought they were; he answered and said, 
‘Sir, I think they be Normans, laid here by the 
French King, and they have done great dis- 
pleasure in England, and have burnt your town 
of Hamton, and taken your great ship, the 
Christopher.’ ‘Ah!’ quoth the King, ‘I have long 
desired to fight with the Frenchmen, and now 
shall I fight with some of them, by the Grace of 
God and St. George, for truely they have done 
me so many displeasures that I shall be revenged 
and I may.’ Then the king set all his ships in 
order, the greatest before the others, well fur- 
nished with archers, and ever between two ships 
of archers he had one ship with men-at-arms, 
and then he made another batell to lie aloof 
with archers, to comfort ever them that were 
most weary, if neede were. And there were 


wives, and other damosells, that were going to 
see the queen at Ghent; these ladies the king 
caused to be well kept with 300 men-at-arms 
and 500 archers. 

“When the king and his marshals had ordered 
his battle, he drew up the sails, and came with 
a greater wind to have the advantage of the sun. 
And so at last they turned a little, to get the 
wind at will; and when the Normans saw them 
go back they had marvel why they did so. And 
some said, they think themselves not meet to 
meddle with us, therefore will they go back. They 
saw well how the King of England was there 
personally, by reason of his banners. Then they 
did apparel their fleet to order, for they were 
sage and good men of war in the sea, and did 
set the Christopher, the which they had won 
the year before, to be foremost, with many 
trumpets and instruments, and so set on their 
enemies. There began a sore battle on both parts, 
archers and crossbowmen began to shoot, and 
men of arms approached and fought hand to 
hand ; and the better to come together they had 
great hooks and grapples of iron to cast out of 
one ship into another, and so tied them fast 
together. There were many dedes of armes 
done, taking and rescuing againe. And at last 
the great Christopher was first won by the 
Englishmen, and all that were within it taken 
or slain. Then there was great noise and cry, 
and the Englishmen approached and fortified 
the Christopher with archers, and made him to 

yass on before, to fight with the Genoese. This 
mttle was right fierce and terrible, and endured 
from the morning until it was noon, and the 
Englishmen endured much pain, for their 
enemies were four against one, and all good men 
on the sea” But he says: “the King of 
England was a noble knight of his own hands, 
he was in the flower of his youth,” and was sur- 
rounded by such noble men “who bare them- 
selves so valiantly that with some succours that 
they had of Bruges and of the country there- 
about, they there obtained the victory. ‘So that 
the Frenchmen, Normans, and others were dis- 
comfited, slain, and drowned; there was not 
one that ‘scaped, but all were slain. When this 
victory was achieved, the king all that night 
abode in his ships before Sluys, with great noise 
of oa and other instruments.” 
aru : 1ips of this period varied but little from 
tree dip speed tne eee 
the seal of John Holland, Count of Hem 
‘ ohn Holland, Count of Huntingdon, 











1417, and is similar to that on the noble of 


Edward III. ; it is especially interesting for the 


| minute details of build and decoration it exhibits, 
| the embattled castles at the stem and stern are 


not raised on platforms as in the older vessels, 
the sail is richly emblazoned. The staff in the 





top-castle, from which flies the long pencel or 
streamer, will be worth noting; but not the 
least curious feature is the lanthorn in the stern- 
castle, with its beacon-light burning over the 
waters. Sails, when not emblazoned, are at this 
time mentioned as dyed of two or more colours, 
but in no instance do we meet with mention of 
more than one sail to each ship in the various 
records of this period. The ships were some- 


times named after saints, and emblematic banners | 
displayed, but they were generally those of | 


royalty, the admiral, or some eminent man who 


a great number of countesses, ladies, knights’ | commanded them.* 


No great changes were made in the navy from 
the time of Richard II. in 1377 to the death of 
Henry V. in 1422, except that Henry built larger 
ships for the navy than any of his predecessors. 

In the reign of Henry V. when Bedford sailed 
from Harfleur, August 1416, the battle between 
the French “ sea-castles ” and the English ships 
became unequal. As on previous occasions the 
height of the Genoese carrackst afforded them 
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great advantage over the low-built English 
vessels, and it is said that the ple on our 
decks could hardly reach the soldiers in their 
lofty vessels with their lances. The conflict was 
very severe, fighting hand to hand, or to use the 
words of a contemporary writer, “man to man, 





* A great variety of vessels are named in time Edward III 
The navy consisted of two fleets, one formed of ships 
belonging to Mati northward, the other. belonging 

ward of the incl th 

vessels of the Cinque Ports. fy —— 3, tioned 
in 1360. Ships appear to have averaged about 200 tons, 
of which the tonnage is given was only 300. 

were manned with about 65 men to every 100 tons of 

, besides soldiers and archers, who were generally 
umber, and amuunted to about one-half of the 


p with one hundred 
wl Santen. being armed with 
‘arracks were vessels of fi undred 
high out of the water. =e tons, standing 
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lance to lance, arrow to arrow, dart to dart, 
Fes La stone, ae masses to lead*” 

epen entirely upon courage and physical 
strength, and as in such contests the | i 
have onanty ie dese woye Ing French ships 
were Carri y @ sanguinary 
conflict of five or six hours. 

The usual dimensions of large ships in 1419 
are shown by the description of one which was 
building for the king at Bayonne, which was 
one hundred and eighty feet long. It was splen- 
didly decorated and painted with arms and 


The ship of Henry V. at Southampton “The 
Holy Ghost,” was adorned with images of his 
supporters, a swan and an antelope ; and one of 
his other great ships was painted with swans, 
antelopes, coats of arms, and his motto “Une 
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| The great seal of Richard Duke of Gloster 
| (afterwards Richard IIL) in 1467, depicts the 
| vessels of the fifteenth century very clearly. 
The variations from that last engraved it 

bé seen are very slight. There is one point of 
| difference worthy of note, it is the forecastle, 
| where an open cresset is seen burning instead 
of the lanthorn of the older ship. 
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Ships with two sails are now commonly seen. 
The illuminations to the fine copy of Froissart's 
Chronicles in the British Museum, and which 
were executed about this period, exhibit such 
vessels. Our cut displays one of them and 
galley for conveyance of troops. The original 
picture represents the embarkation of various 
French and English knights on an expedition to 
Africa to assist the Genoese. “They were ent 
barked on board of ships and ; it wasa 
beautiful sight to view this fleet with the em- 
blazoned banners of the different lords glittering 
in the sun and fluttering in the wind, and to hear 
the minstrels and other musicians ing their 
pipes, clarions, and trumpets, whose sounds were 
eonens back by the sea.” I ot J § yds rae 
interesting picture of shippi i 
exhibits, "The armed knights in the vessel, each 
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carrying his emblazoned shield, while rows of | this paper have been copied. They 


others ornament the sides, is especially good. 





The way in which the galley is arranged is also 
worthy of note; the entire body of the vessel 
being filled with armed men, the rowers being 
placed in a light frame-work affixed to its sides. 
The snakes’ heads which project from each vessel 
is a curious feature; but I know of no later ex- 
ample than this of such fanciful decorations. 

It should be noted that a third sail was some- 
times raised on a mast planted in the midst of 
the forecastle ; but one e mast and sail, with 
a smaller one behind, was the — usage. 

_ John Rouse, the Hermit of Guy's Cliff, and 
no mean artist in his day, illustrated the life of | 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, with a | 
very spirited series of sketches; and from these 
drawings now preserved in the British Museum 
(Cotton MS. Julius E. 4), the two last cuts of 
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require 
but little in the way of description, as they suffi- 

ciently frses Bre themselves. The sail is 
richly emblazoned with the arms of the 
Earl, and his pennon, which from 
the top-castle, displays his badge, “the 
Bear and Ragged Staff;” the Staff alone 
is painted round the castle sides. The 
door beneath the forecastle, by which 
the cabins were reached, is very clearly 
shown. The hinder bellatoriwm, or fight- 


the deck will also be noticed. Sir Harris 
Nicolas says, that the first notice of the 


1338, but that they were commonly used 
about 1373. 


one example occurs in this series of draw- 


build and number of masts, showing 
how much the study of naval architec- 
ture was on the increase. But although 
this vessel was in the service of an English 
nobleman, it does not appear to have 
been an English vessel, but one of those 
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light-sailing Genoese boats, of which we occa- 


| sionally meet notices in our old 
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| PERSPECTIVE LINES. 





To the Editor of the Art-Journal. 
Srr,—Since a correct and certain method of 
drawing lines in perspective to vanishing points, 
which are beyond the limits of the picture, has 
long been a desideratum among artists, I trust 
that the accompanying diagram may afford the 
requisite information to your numerous readers. 
Joun SADDLER, 





ing-deck, has given place to a covered | 
poop, from whence the rudder is guided, | 
as in a modern vessel. The guns along | 


use of cannon on shipboard occurs in | 


The vessel with four masts and sails 
here delineated, and of which more than | 


Lecturer on Perspective to the Society of 
British Artists. ’ 


W, X, ¥, Z, are the limits of the picture. 
A, the point of sight. 
B, the a of distance. 
The object to be drawn in perspective is 
situated at an angle of 30° with the plane of the 
| picture, its return or rectangle is therefore 60°. 
Divide the line a, B, into four or any number 
of equal From c, draw lines equal to the 
| angles of inclination which the sides of the 


ings, is chiefly curious for its peculiar | —_— to be drawn in perspective make with the 
e 


pl of the picture, which are here assumed to 
| be 30° and 60°, till they intersect the horizontal 
| line atD and £. These two lines will divide the 
| horizontal line between 4, F, and A, G, into the 
| same number of parts which the line a, B, has 

been divided into (in this case four). From the 
| point u, which is here the corner nearest the 
= of the picture, of a parallelopiped, draw a 
| line to the point of sight a. Now, through any 
| point (ememaed at pleasure) in the line n, a, for 
| example, a, draw a horizontal line from side to 
| side of the picture; then draw lines from # to 
| the vanishing points p and 8, which will inter- 

sect the horizontal line a, in 6 and ¢; from the 

point a set off the space a, b, on the line a, J, 

equal to the number of parts that the line a, B, 

has been divided into (i. e. four), counting a, b, as 
| one ; also on the line a, kK, set off a, ¢, as many 
| times as a, b, which will give the points J and Kk; 
| through these points J, kK, draw lines from u, 
| which will give the lines sought, as correctly as 


though they had been drawn to their natural 
snining points, F and a. 


Vv 
If it should be requisite to draw a series of 

perspectively _—_ _—. to the same vanish- 

ing points F and 4G, it is only necessary to raise 

vertical lines from the points u, 7, K, a. 
From the given points, L, M, N, draw lines to 
| the point of sight a, and through the points 

where they intersect the vertical line a, f, in 
| d, e, f, draw horizontal lines till they intersect 
| the vertical lines J, Q, and k, 7, in 0, P, Q, and 

R, 8, T; then proceed to draw lines from L, M, N, 

through 0, P, Q, and R, 8, T; these lines will con- 
| verge in their natural vanishi ints, F, G, as 
| correctly as though those points been used 
instead of the method here demonstrated. 

The principle of the method here recom- 
mended is that of a righ le triangle in per- 


spective, the ‘yp arene ow ide of which, H, a, a, 
vanishes in the point of sight; its right angle is 
consequently el to the plane of the picture, 


and its hypothenuse is the angle of inclination, 
which the original object makes with the plane 
of the picture—here it is 30°, 

| Asa triangle may be divided into a number 


















































of triangles, then the triangle a, B, D, is equal to 
one-fourth of the triangle , B, F, ‘ore the 
pe ive triangle H, A, D, is equal to one-fourth 
of triangle H, a, F, and the triangle 4, a, z, 
is one-fourth of the triangle 4, a, J. 
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Engrave ). T. Green. 
Drawn by T. Landseer. Engraved by W. T 
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THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE, 


site hae 


“Thus checked, a little while it stayed : 
A little thoughtful pause it made ; 
And then advanced with stealth-like pace, 
Drew softly near her—and more near, 
Stopped once again :—but, as no trace 
Was found of any thing to fear, 
Even to her feet the creature came.” 
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Drawn by F. W. Hulme. Engraved by Jos. Williams. 





THE SLUGGARD’S HOME. 





“T pass’d by his garden, and saw the wild briar, 
The thorn and the thistle grew broader and higher.” 
Dra. Warts. 








Sir Wittiam Caarues Ross was born in London 
on the 3rd of June, 1794, and may be said to 


considerable repute, and his mother (a sister of the 
iate Anker Smith, A.E.R.A.,) also a clever artist. 
Like most young men of genius, conscious of 
their powers, his first efforts were directed to 
historical painting, in which he was eminently 
successful, and for which he was rewarded with 
numerous prizes adjudged to him at the various 
Art-institutions; indeed, no artist of his time 
ss him in the number of these testimo- 
nials of honour. In the year 1807, he received 
from the Society of Arts the small silver palette 
for a copy in chalk of Smith's engraving of “The 
Death of Wat Tyler ;” in 1808, the silver medal 
and twenty pounds for an original drawing, “The 
Judgment of Solomon ;” and in 1809, the great 
silver palette for a miniature of “Venus and 
Cupid.” In the following year the silver medal 
and twenty pounds were again awarded to him 
for an original drawing, “Samuel presented to 
Eli ;” in 1811, he received the silver medal for 
an original drawing, “The Triumph of Germani- 
cus ;” and a gold medal for a miniature of the 
Duke of Norfolk; and in 1817 he gained the 
gold medal for an original painting, “The Judg- 
ment of Brutus,” and the Royal Academy’s silver 
medal for a drawing of an academical study. 


The engraving on wood is from 4 
Mr. T. Ilidge about four years since. } 


portrait painted by 


At the early age of ten Sir William entered 


| the Royal Academy where he soon attracted the 
have imbibed Art from his infancy ; his father | 


being a miniature-painter and drawing-master of | 


notice of West, Fuseli, and Flaxman, who, to the 
end of their lives were his warm friends and 
constant advisers. Though there seemed every 
prospect of his attaining eminence asa historical 
painter, he considered it advisable to abandon 
the higher walk of Art for the more lucrative 
practice of portraits and miniatures; in the 


latter of which he has raised himself to the very 


highest point of excellence, and carried away 


| with him almost the exclusive patronage of the 


court and the aristocracy. The charm of his 
works lies in their exquisite grace and delicacy ; 
other artists may perhaps surpass him in power 
of expression, but in elegance and in beauty of 
conception he is unapproachable. 

In 1838, he was elected Associate of the Royal 
Academy ; and in 1842, Academician. On June 
Ist, 1842, he had the dignity of knighthood con- 


| ferred upon him. 


Sir William Ross is proud to acknowledge the 
benefits he derived in early life from the instruc- 
tion of the late Mr. Andrew Robertson, the 
father of our school of miniature-painting ; with 
whom he maintained a warm and friendly inter- 
course until the day of the death of that esteemed 
artist. The great merits, however, of his works 
are due entirely to his own genius and p 


sively acquired power. We have not yet dis 
, covered in them that point of excellence at 


which artists, after years of anxious labour, 
usually stop, and seek only to sustain themselves 


Seen Le 





| without advancing further. Of late years we 


| miniature, and assuredly no one has 


| find his works transcending those of all preceding 


times, how excellent soever the productions of 
those years may have been. No artist has ever 
so well understood the truly valuable points of 
realised 
them with such eminent success. In colour, 
Sir William Ross has carried miniature-painting 
to a degree not only far beyond all others who 


| have professed the Art, but far beyond what 


might have been expected from the means and 
appliances of the Art. The warm transparent 
hues of his representations of flesh approach 
vitality with more truth than anything that has 
ever been seen on ivory. His single figures are 
remarkable for their grace, and his groups for 
their pictorial and effective arrangement ; and 
with respect to material, surface and character, 
—draperies and accessories have never been 
brought forward with more striking truth. — 
With the exception of Lawrence, to no artist 
of any period has a career so distinguished been 
opened in the department of portraiture. He 
began (as we have intimated), to learn to draw at 
eight years old, under the instruction of his father, 
and executed portraits at a very early age. Up 
to the end of the past year his works in number 


| amount to two thousand and fifty. We mention 


some of those of late years which cannot fail to 
be remembered by all who have seen the recent 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy. In 1837, he 
painted a miniature of the Queen and the 
Duchess of Kent; of the latter again in 1839: 


'as also of Prince Albert and Queen Ade- 
| laide, the Duke of Cambridge, the Prince 
_of Leiningen, Prince Earnest and Prince Ed- 


| Adelaide and Clementine, &c. 


ward of Leiningen, with a macaw and dog; 
the Royal Children in various works; the Duke of 
Saxe Coburg, the Duchess of Saxe Coburg, the 
Princesses of Saxe Weimar, the King and Queen 
of the Belgians, and the King and Queen of the 
French, in separate works; many of the junior 
members of — —— Royal mg as the 

of Nemours, the cesses 
Duke and Duchess in 1888, Lady 
Howard de Walden and three children, a group ; 
the Earl of Gainsborough, the Marchioness of 


| Breadalbane, and in succeeding years down to 
| the present time, a long list of persons of distine 
| tion, among whom may be briefly mentioned— 
| the late and present Archbishops of Canterbury, 
| the present Archbishop of York, the Duke and 
| Duchess of Argyle, the late and present Duke of 


| E , Londonderry, and Abercorn, 
| Ely, Queensberry, Miribo 
| Marquis and 


Northumberland, the Marchionesses of Douro, 


the 
Mar- 


the Duke and Duchess of 
Marchioness of Ormond, 


| chioness of Waterford and Lady Canning, &c. &e. 


| not space to particularise, 
| ever yet produced, and the 


| 


| 
| 


| 





works, with others that we have 

Many of these works, pase asthe 
most beautiful examples of peer g oe 
the artist justifies a reasonable hope that the 
series yet to come will be long and not less bril- 
liant. “ He is yet in the prime of life, and in = 
maturity of powers which we trust may 
long, very long, preserved to him. i 

If the talents of Sir William Ross ane 
entitle him, as they unquestionably do, to. 
respect and admiration of all who take delight 
in Art, the qualities of his heart must, even = 
than these, gain for him the esteem of all = 
can appreciate and love goodness ; amiable ai 
cheerful in disposition, gentle and unassuming 
in manners, kind and benevolent, he is an eh 
ment to his profession, and the bp aca Pe 
happiness in the social and domestic circle. a 
his distinguished contemporaries Lawrence 
Shee, his courtly and prepossessing manners 
have rendered him an universal favourite among 
the aristocratic —— — his — 
calls him; and to this, not less 1 
to his talents, he owes much of his ayer <9 
No man’s countenance can be a safer index to! . 
character. To the young student in Art he 1s 
wise and discriminating, but friendly omni 
ever ready with his advice and assistance, V sf 
out other thought of reward than that which 
kind action brings with it; and on all occasions 
where his presence or his words may be suet 
to promote the interests of Art » 
always, like a faithful sentinel, at the post where 
his services may be most effectual. 
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Ix the records of the lives of artists, how rare 
it is to meet with one who has established his 


reputation, and spread his name far and wide, | 


almost before he has reached the years of man- 
hood, especially in a branch of Art which is 
universally allowed to stand the highest, and to 
offer the greatest obstacles to unqualified success. 
Fame and honour are commonly the reward of 
long years of toil and active exertion; yet even 
these fail oftentimes in attaining the end for 
which laudable ambition strives, and by which it 
is animated in its wearisome p The 
subject of this notice has not been compelled to 
mourn over hopes deferred, nor to feel the 
truth of the poet's words— 


“‘ How hard it is to climb the weary steep 
Where honour sits ;” 


while even yet young, he has produced works 
worthy to be classed with the very best examples 
of modern sculpture. 

If Ireland has supplied our fleets and armies 
with many of our bravest and most skilful 


commanders, so also she has given birth to | 


some of the brightest names in the annals of 





[The engraving on wood is from a portrait by Mr. E. 
Walker, painted about two years ago.) 


a 





our literature and art. Among the last we 

| may place John Henry Foley: he was born in 
Dublin on the 24th of May, 1818, and owes the 
| first direction of his thoughts towards the Arts 
| to his step-grandfather, a sculptor in that city. 
| At the age of thirteen he commenced drawing 
| and modelling in the schools of the Royal Dublin 
| Society. While there his studies were of a 
| very varied character, comprising those of the 
| human form, dscapes, ornamental designs, 
| animals, and architecture, having, as it would 
| appear, no definite object in view ; still, in each 
of these classes, except the landscape, in which 
he never competed, he gained the first prize. 
In the year 1834, he came to London; then it 
was he began to study sculpture with the inten- 
tion of adopting it asa egueny! accordingly, 
in the following year he was i as a 
student in the Royal Academy,—that Institution 
which notwithstanding all that has been urged 
inst it as a School of Art, has undoubtedly 
fostered and educated a majority of our most dis- 
tinguished artists; and on its roll of great names 
we shall, ere long, expect to see that of Mr. Foley. 
| We find it for the first time in the catalogue of 
the Academy for 1839, when he exhibited “ The 
Death of Abel,” and the model of “ Innocence ;” 
the last figure was subsequently executed in 














marble. The following year he exhibited the model 
of the exquisite and truly poetical group “Ino and 
the Infant Bacchus,” an engraving of which from 
the marble appeared in our last number ; this 
work, as we stated, elevates the sculptor to the 
highest rank in his profession ; and considering 
his comparative youth (only twenty-two years of 
age) when it was modelled, and little expe- 
rience he could have gained theoretically, and 
still less practically, it is a marvellous produe- 
tion, and one which would do honour to the 
most matured powers. In 1842 he produced 
“The Houseless Wanderer,” a striking and 
affecting figure of a half-clad young Irish girl ; 
and in 1844 he exhibited, in competition at 
Westminster Hall for the selection of sculptors 
to decorate the New Houses of Parliament, his 
“Youth at a Stream.” This work gained for 
him the commission to execute a statue of 
“John Hampden,” now on the eve of comple- 
tion, which when finished will be pi in 
St. Stephen’s Hall, one of the approaches to the 
House of Lords. 

Mr. Foley's works will sustain the closest exami- 
nation of the critic, as they bear indubitable 
evidence of extreme care and deep study; the 
details and accessories are finished with all the 
delicacy which the marble is capable of receiving, 
yet are kept subservient to the general effect, 
while unity of form is preserved with masterly 
skill. We have proofs of these sterling qualities 
of Art in his “ Ino and Bacchus,” already referred 
to; where a high degree of refined feeling and 
execution is imparted to a figure which, emanat- 
ing from a mind less pure in conception, would 
have become coarse and voluptuous; and the 
like perfection is manifesteven in the subordinate 
parts,—the dra , and the fruit which enriches 
the ground. These points of excellence have 
not however been attained without very laborious 
study ; his natural genius has been aided and 
improved by energy and verance, his judg- 
ment by education, and his taste in the selection 
and appreciation of beauty, by his constant pur- 
suit of it. Although his clay model may be 
partially or wholly finished, any alteration or 
improvement which his own ideas, or the sug- 
gestions of others may point out, he never hesi- 
tates to adopt, even should it involve the loss of 
the labour of weeks—ever working with a true 
artistic spirit, and stopping only with the convic- 
dan Ghat etheh inden alk stand the test of the 
severest criticism. It must not be forgotten 
that his Art-education has been confined to this 
country without any adventitious or foreign aid ; 
he has not made personal acquaintance with the 
sculptured treasures of Rome or Florence, nor 
imbibed his taste from that experience and 
knowledge which some assume that foreign 
travel can alone give. 

Those we have mentioned above are the prin- 
cipal productions as yet sent forth from Mr. 
Foley's atelier; he is one however who will not 
sleep upon the laurels he has earned thus early ; 
a successful and we trust a long career is before 
him, to add to their number and augment their 
value. We have often cause to regret that, with 
the exception of monumental sculptures and 
busts, so little patronage is bestowed upon this, 
the noblest department of Art, the most difficult 
and costly of execution, and the most uncertain 
of other reward than fame, when complete. The 
sculptor labours at a disadvantage beyond all 
other artists ; the cost of his material for a work 
of any magnitude involves a moderate capital ; 
for instance, a block of the purest marble, suit- 
able for a life-size figure, cannot be had for less 
than a hundred pounds. His casts and his clay, 
and the hernalia of his studio also add 
largely to his first outlay ; and perhaps when all 
is done, he finds no purchaser for his work. 
There is genius enough in this country to pro- 
duce sculptures of the greatest eminence ; those 
who mansions suitable for their reception 
should see that this genius is not neglected. 
Sculpture-galleries in England are very rare: the 
Duke of Devonshire the Earl of Egremont 
can alone be mentioned as patrons of our native 
sculptors to any extent; true, it is only those 
with large means and ample accommodation who 
can form such collections; yetare there hundreds 
of our wealthy countrymen able to follow the 
example of the above-named noblemen. 
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PILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH SHRINES. 


BY MRS, 8. C. HALL. 


WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
Fy. W. FAIRHOLT, F.5.A. 


THE TOMB OF THOMAS GRAY. 


ne view from the 
Royal Terrace at 
Windsor is one of 
such surpassing 
beauty, that the 
longer we gaze the 
more we appreciate 
its variety, its lux- 
urious richness, and 
its vast extent. It 
is in truth a glorious 
landscape, unrivalled in Europe. Well may the 
Sovereign who, day by day, looks over such a 
scene, be proud thereof! The smiling villages, 
the spired churches, the embowered dwellings 
of ‘knight and squire,’ the stately mansions, the 
wide spreading lawns, the variegated parks, the 
noble forest sheltering beneath its foliage the 
tributary strangers of distant lands—the stately 

avenue, the noble river upon whose banks the 

‘ antique towers 
That crown the wat’ry glade,’ 

nurture, within time-honoured walls, the future 
leaders of the senate and the field—under the 


very shadows of the Royal pile they thus learn | 


to reverence with all the deep devotion of 
English hearts, and to defend as much by wisdom 
as by the dauntless bravery that carries English- 
men triumphant through the world :— 
* From the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights, th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead, survey !’ 

No foreigner should be permitted to leave 
England without spending a long day at Windsor, 
and it should not be the first, but the last, of 
his Island excursions, inasmuch as it is the 
radiant crown of our English sights. It is, 


indeed, delicious to stand upon that noble | 
terrace, to lift our eyes to the horizon and carry 


the sight over the intervening space,—resting it 
midway upon the quaint points and pinnacles of 
Eton, to which we may thence descend by ‘ the 
hundred steps.’ From this exalted position it 
is impossible to imagine anything in nature more 
surpassingly beautiful than the wide range of 
country within ken ; and if read (as who is not %) 


whole a picture. Above sits the castle, the fine 
grey stonework standing out against the sky, 
whose deep blue is fading, so as to harmonise all 
the better with the colour of the noble pile ; and 
from this point of view the objectionable parts 
of the town, which sometimes — — the 
dignity of the palace, are not visible; yet you 
re fen tarry there, but proceed—still on— 


deep copses that stretch to the right and left of 
your wooded way. Pause , a moment, on 
the brow of St. Leonard's Hill before you are in 
sight of the entrance to the dwelling, and fail 
not to look down upon the valley, with Maiden- 


either ancient right, or the liberality of the pro- 


Queen’s highway, leading, past Forest Hill and 
Prince Albert's farm, to Wingfield ; cross it, and 
pass through a gate, and then, for the time being, 
you are as free of Windsor Forest, as the red 


your road conducts you through a copse of young 
oaks, stretching on both sides as far as you can 
see over ever waving ferns, affording cover rather 
than food to the pheasants, who gaze at you with 


approach. Here and there, fitting respect has 
been shown to some ancient oaks that have with- 
stood the storms of centuries :—space has been 
| cleared around them; several are perfectly 

hollow, others gnarled and rugged ;—such fine 
| studies for the pencil, that we expected to see 
| an artist, instead of a satyr, start from the wood, 





| fully equipped for service. Presently you perceive | 


to the left an open prairie, always spotted with 


deer, and then leaving the close wood behind, | 


you pass another royal lodge, on lofty ground ; 
then on to Queen Anne’s green drive; there 
pause, and see how the castle bursts upon you 


in full magnificence. We know nothing more | 


| glorious than to view it when the sun is setting, 
the heavens flooded with tints of amber and of 

| rose: the castle, from its commanding seat, 
looking the more cold, and grand, and dark, 
when contrasted withthe brightness of the sky, 
while here and there some tree or mound seems 
adopted by the heavens, and steeped in its own 
splendour. The road leads gallantly on to where 

_ a group of noble beeches overshadows the way ; 


in the history of the past, how peopled it becomes | 


with glorious memories—with pageants and tour- 


nays, with accidents and incidents, with great | 


struggles too between arbitrary power and a 


people who would be, and are, free—the only | 


really free people at this time of writing, in 


broad Europe. But it is not well to withdraw | 
from the terrace and believe you have seen | 


Windsor. You must leave the stately apart- 
ments, the carvings, the paintings, the sculpture, 


the tapestry, the corridor, the chambers—where, | 


in the sanctity of private life, the Lady whom we 


honour both from duty and affection, reigns | 


paramount as woman, as fully as queen :—you 
must turn from the cups of Benvenuto Cellini, 
and forget the vase that graced the Spanish 
Armada, and the golden salvers, and relics of 


or 


old times ;—you must look your last at the | 


banners in St. George's Chapel, while you re- 


member that the pavement you have trod covers | 


the mouldering dust of kings ;—you must not, if 
your time be limited, listen a moment longer to 
o tones of that unrivalled organ, pealing to the 
retted roof: but away—not direct to the Lon 

Walk - ; : 
Clewer Green—not gazing back until after passing 
the pretty lodge gate at St. Leonard’s, and 
entering the domain, you look up at the stately 
castle from the lowland you are about to leave. 
The foreground is such’ as Cuyp has painted, 


and as Sidney Cooper can paint still, especially | 


if the sun is preparing to set, and 
‘the lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea ;’ 


the meadows have that soft green ‘ plashy’ look 
— —— eyes aching from the effects of 

ve rich and gorgeous palace ; they are as a prairie 
to groups of beautiful cattle ; each a iule=the 


but through the ugly and straggling | 


~ 


GRAY’S HOUSE AT STOKE.* 


* The manor house of Stoke Pogis, where Gray resided 
with his mother and his aunt, was a solitary heme suited 
| to the retiring character of the Poet. When he lived in it 
| it bo te in the p ion of Vi Cobham. Its 
| architecture was of the Elizabethan era, and Gray himself 
has happily described it in his Long Story :— 
‘In Britain’s Isle—no matter where— 
An ancient pile of building stands : 
The Huntingdons and Hattons there, 
Employed the power of fairy hands 
To raise the ceiling’s fretted he ht, 
Each panel in achievements c othing, 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing. 
Full oft within those spacious w 
When he had fifty winters Sorte 
M grave Lord Keeper led the brawis ; 
seals and maces danced before him.’ 


The house originally belonged to the Earls of Huntingdon 
and the family of Hatton. It was here that Guy lived 











still refreshing your eyes with the shady dells of | 


head in the distance. Keep the high-road, which | 


prietor, permits you to do, until you reach the | 


deer, or the white goats, or the wild buffalos who | 
enjoy its full freedom with you. For some time | 


starry eyes, and hardly deign to rise at your | 


Lee 


| the forest land breaks down into a glade, 
| far beyond it again rises the castle. But that j 
| not all; you must pause at the statue of 
_ third George, and look along the three mile 
| drive, terminated a Sage castle entrance; thig 
| View gives you only the entrance, seeming 
| like the_erection of a fairy tale, than a salty: 
| but it is a wonderful lesson in ive. It is 
matter of regret that the double row of trees at 
| either side are elm ; they will not last as | 
| as the oak or the ash, but there is no tree 
| better adapted to receive grand masses of light : 
| —nor is its foliage heavy ; its leaves are small, 
| it hangs loosely, and is, in general very pi 
turesque ; it is the first tree to salute the spring, 
| with its light and cheerful green; and, in 
autumn, its yellow leaf harmonises with the 
_ orange of the beech, and the ochrey tint of the 
royal oak. These elms are at present in high 
| perfection, and ‘the long drive,’ during which 
the castle grows in magnitude at every step, is 
never tedious. Nothing is more contemplative 
than a long avenue ; its monotony is so 
tive. How much such a circuit as that we have 
| endeavoured to describe, fills the mind! how 
much is taken in by the eye, to prompt the 
imagination ! 

And if there be yet time, how well it may be 
employed in visiting the resting-place of the = 
Gray, which is but two miles from Slough. 
steeple of his ‘country church’ is one of the 
most remarkable of the objects seen from the 
Terrace. Without knowing it to be the one 
hallowed by ‘the Elegy,’ the stranger could 
not fail to inquire concerning its name and 
whereabouts. A visit to this church and its ‘lap 

| of earth’ will be repaid amply. 

It was a lovely sabbath morning, before sum- 
mer had quite finished her sojourn among us, 
and when autumn had barely touched the top- 
most branches of the trees with her golden 
wand, that we determined on a pilgrimage to 
Stoke Pogis, and left the pretty hill of Clewer 
at an early hour to go to church,” at the place 
rendered immortal by the Poet who wrote so 
little, and yet so much. We passed through the 
ugly, scrambling town, hanging on the skirts of 
royalty, as a tattered parasite around a lordly 
tree; and over the bridge, which Eton youths 
may not cross, into the town of the boy-college, 
where the Poet was educated with his friend 
West : and though West 
went to Oxford, and 
Gray to Cambridge, their 
friendship only termi- 
nated with their lives. 

Eton lies so very low 
that it is well the lads 
have long vacations, 
though all look happy 

and full of life, and im 
the very spirit of health. 
The previous day we had 
seen scores of them play- 
ing foot-ball in the mea 
dows appropriated to 
their amusement — re 


tg? 


1, haga 


— — 


leasure trace ; 
Who foremost now delight to cleave, 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave? 





4 


| when he wrote the Hlogy ; it hall bese, handed 
8. previous to its publication, 

admirers ; am them was Lady Cobham. 
strong desire to acq 
Lady Schaub and Miss Speed, 
took to introduce her to the 
author at his aunt’s solitary residence, 
at home left their 
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Or urge the flying Yr 
But now, on the Sabbath, all was still! the dew, 


« cf ee * +REO* BKANS TON St 


STOKE POGIS CHURCH. 


unmarked by a single footstep ; the shadows,— 
shadows, which are to the eye what echoes are 
to the ear—lying heavily upon the grass! We 
passed too (though somewhat out of our road) 
‘the ivy mantled tower’ of Upton Church.* 


> 


“THE IVY MANTLED TOWER.” 











sense of that most melancholy bereavement, for which the 
world can offer no substitute—a mother’s love. It reads 
thus :— 


IN THE VAULT BENEATH ARE DEPOSITED, 
IN HOPE OF A JOYFUL RESURRECTION, 
THE REMAINS OF 


MARY ANTROBUS. 


SHE DIED NOVEMBER 5, 1749, 
acep 66. 
IN THE SAME PIOUS CONFIDENCE 
BESIDE HER FRIEND AND SISTER, 
HERE SLEEP THE REMAINS OF 


DOROTHY GRAY, 


WIDOW, THE CAREFUL AND TENDER MOTHER 
OF MANY CHILDREN, ONE OF WHOM ALONE 
HAD THE MISFORTUNE TO SURVIVE HER. 
SHE Diep MAaRca 11, 1753, 

AGED 67 YEARS. 


The Poet’s name is not upon the tomb, but he also lies 
with them in their grave, and it is recorded on 
fixed in the church wall :—‘ Opposite to this stone in the 
a ee ee Se 
grief at the loss of a beloved psrent. are the re- 
mains of Thomas Gray, the author of the in 
hy churchyard, &c. &c. He was buried August 6, 
‘a. 
* Our cut is engraved from a sketch by Alfred Montague. 
Upton Tower is very old, and bears traces of Norman work- 


: 
‘ 
3 





It added to our enjoyment to visit the scenes 
of the Poet's early days on our way to his 
favourite village; to look upon the old walls 
within whose sanctuary he imbibed that classic 
taste, perfected at Oxford, and the fruit of which 
seemed the chief solace of his life. It 
is impossible to read his few poems and 
letters and journals without feeling that 
his affections were circumscribed within 
a very small compass—and all under his 
control. We could not imagine him 
betrayed into an emotion, or en by 
a sympathy. And yet he was so tho- 
roughly right, so elevated and ennobled 
by genius, that while you doubt the pos- 
sibility of his reviving or exciting enthu- 
siasm or affection, you venerate and 
admire him as a true poet and an admira- 
ble man. 

His friend Mason, at the commence- 
ment of the collected edition of his poems 
and letters, makes the trite observation, 
—that the lives of men of letters seldom 
abound with incidents ; and perhaps, no 
life ever afforded fewer than that of the 
Poet to whose grave our pilgrimage is 
made—thatisto say, of what people of the 
world consider ‘incidents,’ but to the 
poetic temperament, things having nei- 
ther name nor habitation, yet existing,— 
shadows of thoughts ak feelings, re- 
vivals of past times, or the creations of 
the imagination, supply not only ‘ inci- 
dents,’ but become events; so that often 
a life has been full to overflowing of 
such as cannot be recorded; or if it were 
possible to record them, they could not 
be understood. Mason may most justly 
describe Gray as a ‘ virtuous, a friendly, and an 
amiable man;’ indeed, his truth, uprightness, 
and sincerity, rendered him peculiarly adapted 
for the highest friendship: it was the atmo- 
sphere in which he lived — 


* Neither too hot nor too cold’ 


for his moral constitution. 
There is in the volume we 
have read, one letter to his 
friend West, who was evi- 
dently an erratic genius, 
fond of change of scene, and 
the luxury of no employ- 
ment, or who perhaps 
called his day-dreams oc- 
cupation : the letter is to 
be found on the 187th page 
of Rivington’s little edition, 
with a frontispiece and 
vignette by Mr. Uwins, 
designed before the accom- 
plished Painter went to 
Italy and returned to de- 
light all who look upon 
his pictures—the letter is, 
as we have said, on the 
187th page, and is a model 
of refined feeling, practical 
sense, and earnest, hardy, 
disinterested friendship, evincing the extent of his 
discretion and the soundness of his judgment at 
the age of four-and-twenty. It is much more phi- 
losophic than poetic, and proves that the excite- 
ment of foreign travel (he dates from Florence) did 
not in the least throw his mind off its well-poised 
balance. Indeed, nothing can be more matter- 
of-fact than Mr. Gray's account of his lengthened 
stay abroad. ‘We went there, and saw that, and 
then visited the other :’ there is little more in his 
descriptions ; and yet he is so clear, that you see 
all he wishes you to see. He is rarely, if ever, 
roused into enthusiasm ; his warmth is that of a 
Greek statue ; his eye is of stone rather than of 
fire. At Rome he met ‘The Pretender’ and his 
two sons; the iar character of Gray pre- 
vented his giving any sympathy to this ed 
branch of the House of Stuart (a circumstance 
much to be deplored), and his account of Charles 


manship. ee wey cane ine, sah ond Sey 
have been the one Poet had in mind when writing. 
certainly accords better than that at Stoke Pogis wi 
description; Upton was 
y character of the church and neigh 
tt must well have been suited to one so ‘ unlike a boy,’ 
as he is described to have been. 








Edward in age, singularly contrasts with that of 
the Charles Edward either of history or imagi- 
nation, when, in his young days, he held court at 
Holyrood, and enlisted the warm sympathies of 
many a high-hearted man, and pure-souled 
woman. The fallen fortunes of the Prince 
might have excited the enthusiasm of the poet ; 
but Gray was a remarkable example of poetry 
without enthusiasm. 

The letters and journals are, however, full of 
interest and models of a close and yet graceful 
style; of rare value now-a-days, when writers 
elaborate words rather than thoughts. His 
morale also was of the highest. He honoured 
Art, and his classics were worthy of old Rome ; 
he was, certainly, of a musing, melancholy turn, 
not likely to move the affections of any except 
those who knew him in his earlier years, when 
the yielding heart readily receives strong impress 
from light matters; for in one of his letters he 
complains bitterly of living for a month in the 
house with three women, who did little but 
laugh from morning to night, and would concede 
nothing to the sullenness of his disposition. 
Again, and in another, he says seriously, ‘ Cam- 
bridge is a delight of a place, now there is nobody 
in it. I do believe you would like it if you 
knew what it was without inhabitants.’ 

As we drove along we talked over what we 
had read, until we remembered that the calm 
dignified classic poet, who loved Cambridge only 
when it was without inhabitants, was born amid 
the bustle of Cornhill, and even in mid-life re- 
built his house there; so that his theory and 
practice by no means harmonised. He was born on 
the 26th of December, 1716, and was educated at 
Eton under the care of his mother's brother 
Mr. Antrobus, who was at that time one of the 
assistant-masters, and also a Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, to which Mr. Gray removed, 
and was admitted as a pensioner in the year 
1734. He contracted a Friendship while ” tro 
with Horace Walpole, who was fond of asserting, 
in his keen epigrammatic way, what seems to be 
very true, that ‘Gray never was a boy.’ Gray's 
correspondence with this trifler in great things, 
is very interesting. He accompanied Mr. Wal- 
pole abroad, and though their acquaintance was 
dissevered, Mr. Mason says Mr. Walpole laid the 
blame on himself. The Poet had all the sensi- 
tiveness and mistrust of self which accompanies 
true genius; and there is something to excite a 
smile in his nervous anxiety touching his ‘ mis- 
fortune,’ as he expresses it, ‘of receiving a com- 
munication from the “ Magazine of Magazines ”* 
for the time being—saying that an ingenious 
poem, called “ Reflections in a Country Church- 
yard” has been communicated to the editor, 
which the editor is printing; and begging, not 
only the writer's confidence, but the honour of his 
correspondence,’ Like all persons of narrow views, 
the proprietors of the ‘Magazine of Magazines’ 
thought they conferred an honour on the author 
of the Elegy by bringing him into notice / as our 
generous-hearted injudicious neighbours the 
Americans do to this day, when they scrape 
together the rakings of literature, and describe 
the minutize of our habits and dwellings—think- 
ing the notoriety, which to our English habits is 
the most painful of all things—fame! Gray so 
instinctively shrunk from this, that he wrote a 
most simple and earnest letter to Mr. Walpole, 
entreating him to get Dodsley to print the 
‘Elegy’ forthwith anonymously, and to print it 
without any interval between the stanzas, giving as 
a reason, that the sense is in some — con- 
tinued beyond them !+ Being thus relieved from 


* This journal was originated by a speculative bookseller, 
and it was intended to combine in its pages the pith of its 
various month! contemporaries, in the same way that the 

Seguin had first done by the newspapers, 

The succcss of the last-named miscellany, which was begun 
7 oe in 1731, soon led to the establishment of the 
. Magazine ;’ and the success of both to a host of 
imitators : and their number led to the establishment of 
this ‘Mi of Magazines,’ which was to condense the 
best from all. 
+ Gray’s ‘ Elegy, like all his other 
have been much elaborated in t, and subject to 
great supervision. At the sale of his books and papers, at 
Seat + Gone Se ae manuscript was sold 
for 1001., and Mr. Penn, of Pogis, was believed to 
have been the purchaser. There was a curious instance of 
this supervision of the lines which now stand— 

‘Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood.’ 
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his nervousness, he continued tolerably tranquil 
until informed that it was in contemplation to 

ublish his portrait with his poems. This threw 
Cie into a fresh agony. He again wrote to Mr. 
Walpole, saying, ‘Sure you are not out of your 
wits ; this I know, if you suffer my head to be 
yrinted, you will infallibly put me out of mine. 
i conjure you immediately to put a stop to any 
such design. Who is at the expense of engraving 
it I know not, but if it be Dodsley, I will make 
up the loss to him. The thing as it was I know 
will make me ridiculous enough ; but to appear 
in proper person, at the head of my works, con- 
sisting of half-adozen ballads in thirty pages, 
would be worse than the pillory. I do assure 
you, if I had received such a book, with such a 
frontispiece, without any warning, J believe it 
would have given me a palsy!’ 

We had thought of visiting Burnham, where 
the poet's uncle resided, if it were only in 
memory of the description, half serious, half 
absurd, which he gives of a spot famous for its 
beauty and its beeches; but the summer had 
passed without our putting our design into 
action. Much as Gray loved and venerated his 
mother, and respected the aunt (Miss Antrobus) 
who, to remedy his father’s extravagance, joined 
with her in the establishinent of a species of 
India warehouse at Cornhill, there is a tone of 
well-bred mannerism and respect in his letters 
to his mother, rather than the out-pouring of 
warm affection, In all his memoirs there is no 
trace of his having formed an attachment, or, as 
it is called, ‘fallen in love’ with anything less 
mortal than a classic Muse; and while we 
loitered through the beautiful drive which, as 
we approached Stoke Green, became perfectly 
umbrageous, we could not recal a single line of 
Gray's that bore evidence of inspiration by the 
‘ tender passion.’ 

The repose of a Sabbath morning was over the 
country ; we passed, and met, groups of persons, 
and hordes of little children ‘dressed for 
church ; the bells had not yet commenced send- 
ing forth their summons; and the elders of the 
people were standing beneath the shadows of 
their homesteads, or looking after the ‘young men 
and maidens,’ the heritors of their toil, and their 
dwellings, with as much pride as pleasure. There 
had been a long continuance of rain previous to 
our excursion ; so that the sunshine made this 
Sabbath one of more than ordinary beauty and 
happiness; the leaves clung to their parent 
trees, and the verdure was more bright and fresh 
than usual for the season ; the swallows ‘ hawked’ 
rapidly through the air ; the cattle stood sleepily 
in the ponds fringed by graceful willows ; many 
hard-working horses felt that this, even to them, 
was a day of rest, and looked, we fancied, with 
pitying eyes on those who experienced no free- 
dom from labour; the dogs winked in the sun- 
beams, and the dignified hen stalked trium- 
ge at the head of her full-grown brood. 

‘ew spots in England can boast of anything 
more lovely than the park and lane scenery im- 
mediately in the neighbourhood of Stoke Pogis ; 
the church,—in its intense retirement, forming a 


portion, and a most beautiful and hallowed por- | 


tion of the domain—rendered even more interest- 


ing by associations with the venerated name of | 


Penn—does not stand like ordinary churches, by 
the way-side or in a village, but like the church 


at Great Hampden, amid time-honoured trees, | 


shedding a halo on the residence which has lately 
found a new proprietor—one who is entitled to 
all respect,—and who is worthy to be its occupant 
—but who can never be entirely at home among 
these 
* Brown o’er-arching groves 
That Contemplation loves.’ 


‘All matters at Stoke Pogis are better cared 
for than at Great Hampden ; you drive through 
& pretty gateway guarded on the left by a 
lodge covered with climbers; on the right, an 
embowered path leads to the monument, and 
the parterre which surrounds this memento of 


They had originally been— re 
‘Some mute inglorious Tully here may rest. 
Some Cesar guiltless of his country’s blood.’ 
The alteration is curious, as it shows Gray's love of classi. 
cality; ultimately overruled by the dictates of a sound 
criticism, whieh would make such allusions out of place in 
® poem so eminently full of pure English simplicity. 








respect and admiration is kept in as perfect 
order as any flower-garden can be : it is separated 
from the meadow, through which the carriage- 
road continues after passing the lodge by a sunk 
fence, and you see, to great advantage, the 
church, with 


* Those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade,’ 





‘THAT YEW TREE'S SHADE.’ * 


backed by ancient plantations. We have never 
visited a more meditative scene ; and this feeling 
was increased by the winning voice of the church- 
bell, fraught with its divine message, swelling 


above the landscape ; the mingled congregation | 
moving on noiselessly, the rich and poor, the | 


old and young, might have been imagined an 
array of pilgrims, bound for the sacred temple. 
‘Imagined !’ Were they not so? are we not 
all pilgrims, toiling onward ; working our way 
through anxieties and tribulations, now led 
forward by hope, now driven back by disap- 
pointment,—all pilgrims !—all troubled—all 
unsafe—all uncertain of success; whose ears 


hear the church-bells, though their promise | 





THE PORCH OF STOKE POGIS CHURCH. 











may not strike upon the heart. Pilgrims, and 
weary and profitless pilgrims are we all, to our- 


selves and others, until we find the right path ; 
and keeping our eyes fixed upon the bright star of 
salvation hold out both hands to help onwards our 
fellow-men ; knowing and believing that, despite 
the hardest the world can do unto us, there is a 
living and eternal hope 
which never fails ! 

Oh ! what glad tidings 
of great joy are brought 
to every faithful heart 
by these musical church 
belis !—In groups, or one 
by one, the congregation 
entered the porch which 
Mr. Fairholt’s little wood- 
cut so faithfully pour- 
trays.* And yet the scene 
had so inspired us with 
meditation, that we still 
lingered within the en- 
closure. We thought 
how strongly it must 
have acted on the mind 
of the poet (Robert Mont- 
gomery) when he visited 
Stoke Pogis, and was 
there inspired by one of 
his sweetest and most 
tender poems— 


* Memories bright and deep pervade 
The quiet scene, where once a bard hath ought. 
. > 7 . 


How many a foot, where pensive Gray hath rov’d, 
Will love to iinger! ’Tis the spell of Mind 

That consecrates the ground a poet trod ; 

The air is eloquent with living thoughts, 

And fine impressions of his favour’d muse ; 

While Inspiration, like a god of Song, 

Wakes the deep echoes of his deathless lyre !’ 


We cannot recall the poem stanza by stanza ; 


like a strain of music heard long since, it comes 
in broken fragments to our memory. 


* But lo !—the churchyard !—Mark those “‘ ru elms,” 
That “ yew-tree shade,”—*‘ yon ivy-mantled tower,” 
And thread the path where heaves the mouldering heap; 
Then stranger, thou art soulless earth indeed, 

If the lone bard beside thee does not stand, 

Formed into life by Fancy’s 

moulding spell ! 

"Twas here he mused, — here 


magic blent, 
And proud Attempt, and pure 
Conception rose, 
While Melody each chord of mind 


attun’d, 
—— Religion, like an angel, 


led, 
And bade his genius make the 
grave sublime.’ 


The bell ceased, —the 
only living creature linger- 
ing on the path, was a 
i» pretty, gentle-looking girl 
of ten or eleven years old, 
using every possible art to 
tranquillise a child whose 
thin wailing voice seemed 
strangely at variance with 
the quiet beauty of the 
scene. 

Theaccompanying sketch 
of the Poet’s monument 
was made before the ground 





* The reasons which induced our ancestors so constantly 
to plant _yew-trees in churchyards have been variously 
stated. Some affirm that it was to insure a supply of yew- 
bows that the young men of the parish might practise 
archery, when enjoined by law. But Brady in his Claris 
Calendaria, says, ‘ Among our superstitious forefathers, 
the palm-tree, or its substitute box and yew, were solemnly 
blessed on Palm-Sunday, and some of their branches burnt 


to ashes and used on Ash- Wednesday in the followi ar; | 
while other boughs were gathered phe diatrbuted enone | 


the pious who bore them about in their numerous proces- 
sions, a practice which was continued in this country until 
the second year of Edward VI.’ Caxton, in his Directory 
for keeping the festivals in 1483, also shows that the yew 
was substituted for the palm in England :—‘ but for that we 
have non olyve that beareth grained leaf, therefore we take 


yew inst of palm olyve.’ The melancholy shade and 
eae Cates Ro w afford a good type of immortality 
w may have also another reason for their constant 


appearance in our churcbyards, many of which contain 
yews of many centuries growth. , 


* The porch of Stoke Pogis is a very fine example of an 


ornamental structure of the kind; the open tracery at the 
sides is boldly and tastefully executed, and there are few 
of our country churches w 
specimen. 
gathering-place for the 
solemnised. 
Wile of Bath’s declaration :— 


can boast a more beautiful 
In the olden time the church porch was the 
ers; and here marriages were 


The reader Chaucer will remember the 


* Husbands at chirche-door have I had five.’ 


At that time stone porches were usual, which, with the 
room over them, termed the Parvise, became a sort of little 
chapel, basing 6 Fissina. Fire- 


places are frequently found 
em, showing that they were dwelt in. In these rooms 


| which the ee nial ble _— 
w va ua 

| of the deanch ware still remain ; 
as at Newport ure 

one exists. 


t. Some few of these 
Essex, where a very remarkable 
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immediately around the testimonial was arranged 
as a rre ;* upon our page it appears broken, 
snoultivated, whereas, in reality, it is exquisitely 
arranged, and contains numberless flowers,— 
breathing incense to the Poet’s memory,—nor 
do we think the perspective quite correct, it 
seems to us that the church is much nearer the 
monument than it here ap The monu- | 
ment, however, is fidelity itself; and is seen to | 





great advantage from various points of the 
surrounding country. , 


g = 
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a 


THE MONUMENT OF GRAY. 


Before we entered the church (whither the little 
girl, having won the child to tranquillity by her 
caresses, had gone before us, and as if fearing 
the renewal of a disturbance, to which she, was 
most likely accustomed, had crouched down just 
inside the door) we turned for a moment to look 
at the tomb, or rather tombs, the one conse- 
crated by the Poet to the memory of his mother, 
the other marking his own resting-place— 


* Upon the lap of earth.’ 


We could hear the tone of the minister's voice, 
and almost fancy we could distinguish the words ; 
but there was no mistaking the ‘Amen’ of the 
congregation, so earnest, so solemn, rolling 
round the building ; the fervent ‘So be it’ of a | 
Christian church, not shouted forth in ecstasy, 

or with fanatic exultation, but a deep-hearted | 
solemn aspiration that thrilled the very heart, 
inspiring resignation and hope, and all the meek 
yet mighty virtues of our exalted faith. Those | 
country churches are wonderful landmarks of | 
history and religion ; the aged and low bending 
trees that have stood the storms of centuries, 
the massive ivy, the grey, stern, steady walls, 





and holier origin : it will indeed be long before 
the neat, new, trim ‘ Ebenezers’ show such time- 


the spire of the village church pointing 


heavens, or hear the faintest sound of the dis- | a longi F 
tant church bells float above the landscape. | the ¢ urchyard immortalised by the most per- 
We passed the little maid and her infant charge | fect Elegy in our 


as we entered; it would have been difficult for an 


artist to catch the anxious yet most lovely expres- | interest ; there are, in the immediate neighbour- 
sion of the young girl's face ; her ‘ divided duty’ | hood, many shrines worthy of pilgrimage ; but 
well performed, yet most unsatisfactorily to her- | there is one which in its pure and unadorned 
self; her uplifted finger arrested the child’s | simplicity, in the abundant thoughts to which 
attention, while her eyes were for a moment | it cannot fail to give birth, and in its close asso- 
fixed upon the fine intelligent head of the | ciation with inci 
cle , eager not to lose a syllable of those | a history, goes far beyond all the rest—we mean 
~ the Graveor W1L11aM Peny, the founder, or—as 
petitions to the throne of mercy which abound | he is styled upon the grave-stone of his son, in a 
in our Church service, and yet chained back to | village-church not far distant—the Proprietor of 
the worldly duty of restraining the temper and | P, lvania. The remains of this truly great 
——_— man lie in the little Quakers’ grave-yard of 


time-honoured and most faithful and touching 





the Mr. Penn who 
purchased the house ‘and eetete of ihe and was re- | “ 


paired, and the flowers planted acound it te 1981 when it | St. Giles, some four or five miles from Stoke 
The sketch shows it in its | Pogis; to this Shrine we hope ere long to be 
oneach | accompanied by our readers, 


origina ~p— By Pt propria 
t a te 
side—passages fror: the Poet 





| the yew and wild flowers. It was,’ he thought, 


the silent dead pass ; Ligh 
| modest head-stone and the light waving 
tell a State's history as well as one of a higher | seem more akin to humanity and human feelings 


| pressing so heavily upon what we loved so 
honoured marks as dear ‘ Mother Church ;’ for | well in the churches or church-yards of our 
ourselves we feel rye | moved when we see towns. Again we stood beside the Poet's grave, 

to the | read the epitaph on his mother, and cast many 


tears of her fretful charge, whose wandering 
eyes and sharp, pale, pinched-up features, de- 
noted a precocious intelligence and the acid 
temper of a fragile or diseased body. 

e interior of the church is picturesque and 
well cared for, and after service, which was per- 
formed throughout with dignified simplicity, 
and completed by a sermon sufficiently plain 
to be comprehended by the unlettered, while its 


graceful language aud unaffected piety carried 
the listener beyond this world to the happiness 








rather than the terrors of the next; we were 
shown the entrance-porch to the house of Stoke, 
and the pew appropriated to the use of the 
family—the old seats, the richly stained glass, 
the subdued light, the beautiful domain beyond, 
the overhanging trees, the full-bosomed melody 
of the birds, the murmurs of the half-whispered 
greetings and retreating footsteps of the congre- 
gation as they passed out of the public porch, 
the manner of our guide, whose attention in- 
creased in proportion to the expression of our 
sympathy with the scene—are all vividly im- 
pressed upon our memory. 

‘The churchyard was full, very full,’ our 
guide had said, ‘and a wonderful quantity of 
persons visited it and read the epitaphs, and 
even scratched their names on the church walls, 
though it was forbidden, and took away bits of 


‘a pleasant churchyard to be buried in. Not 
too full, but not lonely; and indeed he said 
truly, for in those country churchyards—once 
at least each week—the children’s children of 
beside their graves; the 


than the dungeon-like vaults, or huge ‘slabs,’ 


lingering look behind, while leaving 


language. 
The locality is, indeed, full of objects of deep 


ts which have since become 


* Jordans,” near to the vi of Chalfont 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES, 
Yorx.—The sixth annual mee of the branch 
Government School of Design in this ancient city 


was held towards the close of the past year. The 
Report submitted to the friends and yo ap of 
the Institution was, in all respects, highly satis- 
factory, p that the importance of such an 
establishment acknowledged by those who 
directly or indirectly will participate in its benefits. 
It will in future too have the able personal assist- 
ance and advice of Mr, Etty, R.A., who has re- 
cently taken he - his residence in this his native 
city, and has added a class, superintended by him- 
self, for the study of the living model, which has 
been in operation for a few weeks only, but from 
which much is anticipated, The number of 
pupils atten the various classes has been pro- 
gressively on the increase during the past year, 
many of whom are youths employed in the Ord- 
nance Survey, and in the locomotive establishments 
of the railway companies. Several young men 
have likewise sent from places at a distance 
to avail themselves of the advantages afforded by 
the school, which they could not have in the 
respective localities where they resided. The 
attendance of the female class has been doubled 
ae the year, and the course of instruction 
carried out has induced many young persons of a 
higher grade of society to join it. The Report con- 
cludes by stating that the school has been of great 
service to those en d in carving in marble 
and wood, to lithographers, engravers, decorators, 
cabinet-makers, modellers, &c. 

The prizes having been distributed to those 
entitled to receive them, the meeting was addressed 
by several speakers, among whom was Mr. Etty 
who, in adverting to the efits which this and 
similar institutions conferred generally, took occa- 
sion to reply to some objections made to the York 
School as interfering with the interests of the resi- 
dent teachers of drawing, more especially by the 
permission given to persons of the higher r: to 
attend the classes. He thought that little evil was 
to be apprehended on this score, as the studies 
marked out by public and private teachers dif- 
fered most essentially ; the one adapting Art as an 
accomplishment, the other keeping within the 
bounds of such instruction as may be applied to 
practical purposes. 

Mr. Etty’s connexion with the parent School of 
Design in London as a member of the Council for 
several years, must have given him a clear insight 
into the workings and requirements of these insti- 
tutions; and we have no doubt that his experience 
and profound knowledge of Art will be brought to 
bear most efficiently at York. 

LiverPoot.—The Art-Union Society of this 
town held its annual meeting for the distribution 
of prizes on the 10th of the past month, Notwith- 
standing the recent pressure of the times, which 
has been felt as much, if not more, at Liverpool than 
at any other place in the kingdom, we are glad to 
find the mga meng exceeded those of the pre- 
— year, although very far short of what we 
should wish to see among so wealthy a community. 
Second only to our metropolis in intelligence and 
mercantile activity, it has hitherto held the same 
position in the patronage extended to Art; indeed, 
our artists for years past have considered the exhi- 
bition-rooms of Liverpool a sure market for tho 
disposal of works which have been passed by in 
the overstocked rooms of the Royal Academy and 
other Societies of Art. On the present occasion we 
learn that the subscriptions amounted to 40/. more 
than those of last year; leaving 255/. to be divided 
in prizes after all expenses are paid, and an addition 
made to the reserved fund. The prizes, of which 
the highest was of the value of 40/., were distri- 
buted to eighteen subscribers. With reference to 
the future, the report of the committee stated that 
every subscriber to the next year’s list should receive 
an original engraving, or racy Peper of Art; = 
arrangements were in progress for presenting eac 
member with a season-ticket for the exhibition of 
the vy = Academy. This is a novel, and we 
have no doubt it woul ot an attractive, feature 
in the management of Art-Union Societies in gen- 
eral; nor do we see any valid reason why, within 
certain limitations, the public should not have free 
admission toall picture-galleries that are not en 

. It gratifies us much tostate, that the sales 

i out of the present exhibition at Liverpool, 
inclu the Art-Union purchases, amounts to 
nearly 1800/., being at least 8007, more than in 
1847; a cheering sign that a more hopeful state of 
things for all classes is at hand. Such a populous, 
rich, and enterprising place as this to sub- 
stitute thousands for hundreds, and is no 
doubt will do so with the revival of her commer- 
cial transactions. 
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with mud and clay, also of rearing 
otherwhiles with unbaked bricks; who is 
ignorant that he knoweth it not? Howbeit, 
to make good bricks, they ought not to be 
of any soi] that is full of sand and gravel, 
less than of that which standeth much 
it and stones, but of a greyish marl or 
whitish chalkie clay, or at leastwise a reddish 
earth; but in case we be forced to use that 
ich is given to be sandie, yet we must choose 
kind of sand which is tough and strong. 
The best season to make these bricks or tyles, 
is in the spring time ; for in the midst of summer 
y will cleave and be full of chinks; but if 
would use good bricks for building, they 
to be two years old at the least. Now, 
or lome that goeth to the making of 
be well steeped and soaked in 
has fashioned into brick or tyle. 
Bricks are made of three sizes: the ordina 
brick that we use is called Diadoron, whi 
carrieth in length one foot and half, in breadth 
one foot ; a second sort is called Tetradoron; id est, 
; and the third, Pentadoron, of 


uch 


nine inches in length; for the | 


Greeks of old time called the span or space of 


the hand from the thumb to the little finger’s | 
end stretched ‘out, Doron, which is the reason | 


that gifts and rewards be called in their language 
Dore, for that they were presented by the hand. 
You see, therefore, how according to the length 
that they carry, either of four or five spans, they 
have their ination of Tetradora or Pen- 
tadora, for the breadth is one and the same in 
all, to wit, one foot over. Now, there being this 
difference in the size, in Greece the manner is to 
employ the smaller sort in their private build- 
i but the bigger serveth for greater publick 


5 


bricks were often ornamented, and 
ancient bricks recovered from 
temples of the Assyrian Empire, 
surfaces markings which 

mould had been em- 
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3 de 7 to the manufacture of 
artificial stones of particular colours.) The 
Polychromatic patterns which have been dis- 
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Holland, Doctor of Physic. London, 
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passion for colour 


covered, all display @ strong pass the notion 


Greeks, notwi 


tural ornaments were colourless. ; 

sonoma wai 
book on “Geo i ‘osaics” is now before 
us, the figlinum, or fictile work, appears 
te have bees what is now generally called 
lavoro di smalto ; that is mosaic composed of 
silica and alumina, though containing a larger 
P' rtion of flint than is now used by the 
coon Italians. Pliny fixes the date of the 
employment of this material as about twenty- 
four years before Christ. He writes :—“ As for 
those pavements called lithostrata, which be 
made of divers coloured squares couched in 
works, the invention began in Sylla’s time, 
who used thereto small quarrels or tiles at 
Preneste, within the temple of Fortune, which 
pavement remaineth to be seen at this day. But 
in process of time, ——_ were driven out 
of groundfloors, and passed up into chambers, 
and those were sealed overhead with glass, which 
also is a new invention of late devised; for 
Agrippa, verily, in those baines which he caused 
to be made at Rome, annealed all the a 
work that there was, and enamelled the same wi 
divers colours, whereas all others he adorned 
only with whiting; and no doubt he would 
never have fo to have arched them over 
with glass if invention had been practised 
before, or if, from the walls and partitions of 
glass which Scaurus made upon his stage, any 
one had proceeded also to roof chambers there- 
with.”+ 

This glass been evidently only 
a glazing, p of silica. and the metallic 
oxide required to give-coluur to the tiles, with 
which the “ pottery” was covered, The same 
author says: “The most famous workman of 
this kind was one Sosus, of Pergamus, who 
wrought that rich pavement in the common 
hall, which they call Asaroton cecon, garnished 
with bricks or small tiles annealed with sundry 
colours.”* 

In all the specimens of Roman mosaic dis- 
eovered in this country coloured stones are 
found combined with earthen tessera, It does 
not appear that the use of tiles, or the construc- 
tion of tesselated pavement was ever abandoned ; 
not only do we find mosaic work marking the 
settlements of the Romans over nearly every 
portion of Europe, but we see it adopted by the 
early Christians in their churches, and, at times, 
becoming a prominent ornament in the decora- 


| tion of these fanes throughout the medizval 


ages. We cannot conclude our brief historical 
notice without referring again to Mr. Wyatt's 
publication,—to which we would direct the atten- 
tion of all those who are interested in this 
subject, for the following notice of the prevalence 
of this Art among the ancients. 

“Turning our attention awhile from the 
regular varieties of European workmanship, it 
may be well to notice that during the middle 
ages mosaic obtained to a very considerable 
extent among the eastern nations, in India, at 
Agra and Delhi, in the form of inlaying with 
precious stones, marble, and coloured composi- 
tions ; in Turkey and Asia Minor, in the form of 
huge nar of faience, coloured on the surface 
and fitted together. In Spain, the Moors 
adopted it as an essential element in the forma- 
tion of dados and mural decoration. The 
Spanish affection for “ azuleijos,” or painted tiles, 
has indeed grown into a proverb. One instance 
only occurs in the Alhambra of the employment 
of mosaic as pavement. The tiles composing the 
Alhambraic wall-decorations are y square, 
and stamped on the surface with very intricate 
patterns ; the colouring matter being floated 
over, sinks into the indentations, and on being 
wiped away from the plain faces remains only 
in those sinkings which define the ornament. 
The sides are so cut away at an acute angle to 
the face as, when laid together, to leave a key 
for the plaster, and yet come to a perfectly neat 
<<? externally.” 

us, we perceive, that by a natural 
man advanced from the A Sidhe that Slay in 





| een aes maida: 





building brick, or of 

but to confine our attention to such as aim at 

purposes of ornamentation, still, as 

material enters in the compositi 

varieties of artificial stones, we think it ri 

describe Pome J its mode of aes 

peculiar chemical re we 

ceed to description of its setaiialion, 

Cla, of all kinds and there are numerous 
sotto Pe 

nerals, produced disintegration other 

decomposition of some adjacent rocks. 

constant action of the 


mpid disi 
tion: talkes:place ; by rains and tempests these are 
cumied away'and eventually deposited in lakes 
or seas im @ regular order,.the: particles of the 
mass arranging themselves aseording to their 
Saat 

» > some law 
form, ‘Thuswe find bands-of clay, of sand, and 
of vegetalila matter, which no-doubt formed at 
one period) the chaotic debris of some land 
undergeing: the process of denudation. Clays 
are by-nomeans uniform. in their composition, 
but all’ these bodies, which from: their tenacity 
we distinguish by thi ) mame, contain by 
far a larger quantity of the earth, alumina, than 
of any other, alumina being indeed the pure clay 
freed from all other matters. The best mode of 
obtaining it is by precipitating it from common 
alum, (which is essentially a sulphate of alumina, 
and manufactured either from clay or alum- 
shale, a variety of clay-slate) by i 
In this state it is, when dry, of a 
colour, which, when moistened wi 
forms a tenacious paste. The i 
Sir Humphrey Davy proved this, li 
other earths, to be a metallic oxide, 
metal the name of aluminum 
As a common test by which to 
or clay-stones, the simple one of 
adhere to the tongue from th 
moisture is the most familiar. 
productions divide themselves 


The composition of Porcelain clay has 
already given in the former article. From our 
Own sasiyees we now add the composition: of 
some of the other varieties, 


ORDINARY POTTER'S CLAY :— 
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lumps; it is then spread out in layers a 
wanes floor, and undergoes the ang of 
treading, which is performed by the workman 
with naked feet, by which he ascertains if any 
stones or vegetable matter are mixed with the 
clay, after which the other materials, if any 
are required to be united to it previously to its 
being moulded, are worked in, 

Where extensive works are established this 

rimitive, but still common, process is performed 
c machinery; and we have eleutriating and 
moulding machines of a very curiously complete 
and interesting construction employed. Al- 
though moulding by hand is not, even for the 
superior kinds of tiles, entirely done away with, 
machines are, in most cases, now employed for 
this purpose. 
Ordinarily ornamental tiles are formed of two 
pastes, of the same nature and composition, but 
differing in their degrees of fineness ; the inferior 
being coarse and the upper layer very fine. If 
we break an ornamental Dutch tile this is evident ; 
upon the upper surface is impressed by a stamp 
the ornaments, en creux ; these cavities are after- 
wards filled with the finer paste, and coloured 
with such metallic oxides as are infusible at the 
heat of baking, such as manganese, chrome, &c. 
Considerable skill is required to insure the equal 
contraction of the fine and coarse clays in these 
compound tiles in the process of firing. On the 
continent there are many very celebrated manu- 
factories of these ornamental tiles ; among whom 
Brogniart selects the following as the most 
celebrated :— 

M. L’Héte, of Montereau, who manufactures 
red tiles of great hardness with the inerusted 
ornaments perfectly level with the red ground. 
-" eomyek of Orleans, whose tiles are of = 
colours, adapted for forming good mosaics. M. 
Matelin, of Orleans, who manufactures by ma- 
chinery red tiles with black ornaments. M. 
Courtat, of Paris, and M. Leblanc, Paroissien, & 
Co., at St. Cyr, not farfrom Tours, whose tiles 
are made by machinery with very great i 
sion, and sometimes marbled of various 

Mr. Blashfield in his valuable work on mosaic 
floors informs us that about forty years since, 
Mr. Charles Wyat obtained a patent for a mode 
of imitating tessellated pavements, by inlayi 
stone with coloured cements; this plan, an 


improvements 
manufacture of tiles and tessera, as Mr. Singer, 
Mr. Pether, Mr. Blashfield and Mr. Prosser, in 
connexion with Messrs. Minton & Co., to whose 
processes we must now direct attention. 
In this manufactory, tessera are made as small 
as the eighth of an inch square; and ornamental 


tiles of twelve inches The coarser kinds, 
such as are empl ed for doorways or open 
passages are prepared from the common Stafford 
shire clays which are found associated with the 
coal; the finer varieties are made of selected 
repared it is put, in ite dry in iron moulds 


~~ 








our, is into a mould, which 
gives the form to tile, and leaves an im 
sion one-fourth of an inch in depth, to be filled 
with variously-coloured clays. On leaving the 
mould, the tiles are allowed to harden in the 
air, after which the coloured material, composed 
of Devonshire or Cornish clay and some metallic 
oxides, is then poured over the whole surface in 
a state of thick slip, when it is again dried to a 
certain extent. A layer of fine clay is also 
applied to the back of the tile, which is pi 
with holes in the first process of moulding ; as 
the finer clay does not contract so much in firing 
as the common kind of which the body is made, 
those holes serve to seal the two varieties of 
clay together, and to equalise the contraction of 
the mass. The attention which has been given 
by Messrs. Minton & Co. to this branch of manu- 
facture, and the amount of skill and scientific 
knowledge displayed in the improvement of all 
the processes connected with the production of 
this class of artificial stone cannot be too highly 
commended. Asan ornamental paving for the 
halls of houses or any in public 
buildings, nothing can be more beautiful ; and 
from its extreme durability it is really econo- 
mical. There is evidently a growing taste for 
this species of decoration, and since by the aids 
of modern science we are not only enabled to 
execute all that the ancients did, but to employ 
many colours with which they were not ac- 
quainted ; we can produce finer specimens 
the mosaic Art than any which have been pre- 
served from the ravages of Vandalism or the 
decaying touch of time. 

By the kind attention of Mr. Singer, of the 
Vauxhall potteries, we are enabled to add the 
com | information on the manufacture of or- 
namental tiles from the ordinary stone ware. 

The “ fine stone bodies,” as they are technically 
called, which are manufactured the Devon- 
shire clay admit of being stained of almost any 
colour. These colours are ions of iron, 
manganese, nickel, cobalt, e, tin and anti- 


and mixed 

which is to give it 
the uired colour, is placed in a squeezing 
sondites and made into long narrow ribbons. 
These ribbons of clay being slightly oiled are cut 
into squares, and those squares placed upon 
, generally to the number of twenty. These 
pilesof clay are then passed under a frame—across 
which pass very fine steel wires,—sliding in two 
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After the mixture has been properly effected, the 

mass is stored away in cellars. This storing is 

an operation of the same kind as the 
spoken of. All countries have ad 

it, alth ene i 


i 


mical combination of ox 
elements of the mass, whic 
mechani isi i ected by grinding. 
Pichenot employs an unusual quantity of lime 
in the composition of his tiles, but it appears to 
interfere with the uniformity of the glaze and 
the application of the colours, although it cer- 
tainly at the same time prevents the cracking of 
the tile by heat. Barral uses a fine material 
of plastic clay, marl, &c., to cover the coarser 
“body ;” but, though he thus secures a better 
surface for his colours and glaze, the tiles will 
not stand the direct action of the fire, owing to 
their extreme fusibility. 
We did intend in this article to have included 
some notice of encaustic painting, and of the 
ral character of hydraulic cements, but 
finding that it is impossible to do justice to s 
subject which is both interesting practically 
important, we have resolved to devote a subse- 
ee ee our subject. By 
eferring for a short time the examination of 
those artificial stones which are com prin- 


of | cipally of carbonate and sulphate of lime, we 


hope to have the benefit of some important ex- 
iments which are now in progress. 
Although not exactly in place in this article, 

Tmitations of paintings known ss lithophanous 

imitations of tings as li 

pictures or These are manufac- 

the most translucent 
celain. If a mould is carefully formed in 
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55 
= of the size and shape required, and ressed | small pi of tessera carefully laid, face 
FROM CORNWALL comp’ pieces are 
oer oni by machinery made under the patent of Mr. R. | downwards, in the required design, and the 
Biliea . * *. . * . 

‘Alumina Je. Prosser, of pag terme to whole secured by of wood or slate fast- 
Trem M Se a oe it; | ened round them. cement is then 
. e ram 0' press which exactly the | poured over the back, and two layers of common 
a? eee mould is brought down upon i with © grewnre red tiles are added with more cement, and the 
ae . of two hi tons, by which all the particles | whole allowed to consolidate. When properly 
From these materials in a finely comminuted | are brought within the limits of cohe- | set, the whole forms - aay 

state, and sometimes combined with other sub- | sive force, and are held firmly een. a wear 
stances, those varieties of artificial stone which | this great pressure the mass is, of course, m seanedl de aleeaintan 
claim our attention are manufactured. When | reduced in size; and on being removed from the | which are appropriated to ornamental purposes. 
it is known that the proportions of these con- | mould it is carefully smoothed off on the surface | We cannot conclude this without a 
stituents of the clays are constantly the | and submitted to the operation of baking in the | notice of the Dutch tiles ve long been 
value of chemical science to the potter, and even | kiln. It will be obvious that tiles or tessera cr mere oy tar wera Cony a peti 
to the brickmaker, must be evident, thus must contract less in than | many parts of the Continent. are essen- 
Fresh clay is rarely adapted for use in tile | those have been moulded wet and without | tially nothing more than ordinary earthenware, 
works, it is therefore customary to remove large | pressure ; in fact, the greatest amount of contrac- | but owing to the liability of this material to 
ions from its native bed, and expose it for | tion in the fire is only one-sixteenth. | crack, by the temperatures to which 
some time spread out, to the action of air, by | It will be remembered by those who have read our i> auneelixae eae 
which a disin ion of the masses takes p last article, that the porcelain contracts | porcelain stoves, numerous have been 
The action of is found to be as much as a fourth or fifth. The tiles require | made to obviate this difficulty, most cele- 
beneficial, no doubt owing to am increased | nearly as high a temperature as the biscuit | brated manufactories of these tiles are those of 
mechanical action of a similar character. This ware, to impart that firmness necessary for the | Feilner in Berlin, and Pichenot and Barral. The 
weathering being effected, the clay is pitted with | uses to which they are put. “body ” of these tiles consists of a mixture of seve- 
a sufficient quantity of water to soften all the | At the same manufactory encaustic tiles are | ral kinds of clay and sand, or ground fragments of 
——- . clay of good quality, but of a red | earthenware most carefully kneaded together. 
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the sun shines through it, taking care only 

light around the edges, by placing 

i oo oe eae 
, that we not only have three distin 
aa ¢ cach thidtnens resents an actual 

tint ; colours—yellow, red, blue—fading into 

black, t themselves. With a little in- 
i i may be made to pro- 

i which are in 


above i ; 

In the halls of the Reform Club, of the Society 
of Arts, and in a ion of the flooring of Wilton 
Church, near Sali , we have fine examples 
of modern tesselated pavements. 

We are strongly impressed with the idea that 


a skilful disposition of colours in accordance | 


with that chromatic harmony — — B 
the physical decomposition of light by the 
eels pay reflection : oem thin films or striated 
surfaces, advances towards the realisation of the 
highest elements of beauty, and we do hope that 
the growing taste for tesselated ornament will 
not rest content with imitating the works of the 
ancients, which, although beautiful as it regards 
form, are sadly deficient in chromatic harmony, 
but will advance to the construction of new ar- 
rangements, which shall at once delight the eye by 


their design, and charm by their interblending | 
ye are in duty bound to refer our | 
readers to the publications of Mr. Digby Wyatt, | 
and Mr. Blashfield, for additional infofmation 


colours, 


on this interesting subject, 
Ropsert Hunt. 
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OBITUARY. 


LOUIS SCHWANTHALER, 


Tu18 distinguished German sculptor was borne to 
his last home on the 17th of November in the past 
year, in presence of all the artists of Munich, and 
faba —- of ay yaoi = 
was a display of sorrow mpathy suc 
as we have never till now teased. in a similar 
case, Every one felt the severity of the loss, and 
many thousand eyes were filled with tears, while 
the morta] remains of their admired and beloved 
feliow-citizen were sinking in the grave amid the 
sound of trumpets and the singing of hymns. 
Ludwig Schwanthaler was born in Munich, in 
1802; he was the son of Franz Schwanthaler, a 
sculptor of no little merit, but yet without a name. 
The ig 5 gees 4 the petanees but he 
acquired, great skill in sketching horses, 
permission to become a battle painter. In a short 
time, however, the genius of the young artist 
found its way to sculpture as its particular field of 
action, and he beeame a pupil of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Munich. At that time the Art in 
experienced a total reform, and the accomplished 
productions of Thorwaldsen, Cornelius, Overbeck, 
&ec., were al highly esteemed. But the 
director of the —- of Munich, Peter V. 
Langer, was the same in 
missed Cornelius from the Academy of Dusseldorf, 
as a young man without talent, non | Heinrich Hess 
from the Academy of Munich for a similar reason. 
The shrewd director went to the mother of 
ey ag and advised her to take her son 
from cademy, as one ing no genius for 
Saves i But at this time, the King’s equerry 
ha observed the young artist studying the 
forms and attitudes of horses, recommended him to 
the King, Maximilian, who en him to execute 
a table-service 


in silver, which was to be orna- | 


mented with ay + spy taken from the Grecian 
m ogy. In way originated the first work 

Schwanthaler, the “‘ Entrance of the younger 
= Olympus.” 

n the mean time Cornelius had i i 
rt hand as ae arrived in 
t y eca, and no sooner had h 
these works of Schwanthaler, than ‘he on me 
him to execute different bassi-relievi for the 


Glyptotheca, The career of our artist was | 


now opened ; Schwanthaler went to Rome, and to 
Thorwaldsen, who received him with his well- 
known amiability, and with that respect and re- 
which he showed for every talent. In a year 
returned with the ¢ it and beautiful bassi- 
relievi of the “ Birth of Venus,” and of “ Cupid 
and P »”’ which are now in the G) ; 
and ards he executed the other relievi in 
the same edifice, the “ Battles between the Trojans 
and the Greeks,” near the ships, and between 
Achilles and Pantheus, and the other river Gods.” 


ermany | 


dividual who had dis. | 


upon the decorations of | 


> peony Meg seo i f the Glyptotheca, after 
statues um of the a 

the models of the Late Haller; the statues for the 
southern 
sketch by 
five statues of the 


tympanum of the ‘Walhalla, after the 
uch, and the sketches for the twenty- 
inters for the Pinacotheca, as 
i taken from the history of | the dome 


time to , P 
the Royal Academy in Munich. His atelier was 





| artists and assistants were in his service. Schwan- 
thaler possessed an inexhaustible fancy, and an 
incomparable facility of production, so that he 
seemed not to form or to design, but to write his 
ideas and representations. For which reason King 
Louis, intending to adorn his new palace (Neue 
Kénigsbau), with representations taken from the 
poetry of Greece and Germany, engaged Schwan- 
thaler to execute the designs for the greater part 
of the Greek poets. He also designed the cartoons 
for a long frieze, representing the ‘‘ Expedition of 
the Argonauts,” from the poem of Orpheus; an- 
other with the “Theogonia” of Hesiod, and a 
number of representations taken from the ‘‘ Shield 
of Hercules,”’ and “‘ Works and Days.”” He after- 
wards designed the sketches for a noble series of 
representations taken from the ies of 
Hischylus and Sophocles, and from the comedies 
of Aristophanes, a work full of mind and humour. 
The throne-saloon was adorned by him, with an 
extensive and elegant frieze in basso-relievo, re- 
presenting the ‘Olympian Games,” and with 
other bassi-relievi taken from the “‘ Odes” of 
Pindar. In the same place he adorned the stair- 
case with allegorical of the eight provinces 
of the kingdom, and with the statues of Nemesis 
and Nikeapteros, as the symbolic signs of the 
king’s motto, ‘‘ Gerecht und beharrlich” (Justice 
and Perseverance,) as well as the ball-room with a 
large frieze representing the “‘ History of Venus.” 
n the meantime the first W: ‘oup was 
finished, and Schwanthaler was engaged to adorn 
the northern tympanum from his‘own designs: on 
the southern was represented the last liberation of 
Germany in the years 1813-15; for the northern, 
the King fixed upon the first liberation from the 





the marble one of the finest works of modern Art, 
‘* The Battle of Arminius.”’ 

The King now commenced the Saalbau, a large 
building for festive pu , annexed to the Royal 
palace in Munich, and Schwanthaler modelled for 
the throne-saloon twelve statues of the most 
celebrated ancestors of the Royal House, which, 
being executed in bronze and gilt, are objects of 
universal admiration ; also eight allegorical figures 
for the attica of the portico, and a number of 
medallions for the portico itself, representing the 
history of Bavaria. The t ball-room was 
adorned by him with bassi-relievi, representing 
different dancing groups ; the saloon of Barbarossa, 
with an extensive frieze, containing the ‘ Cru- 
sades ;’’ and for six saloons on the ground-floor he 
designed a series of compositions taken from the 
Odyssey, which are being painted by Hillensperger. 
The erection of a large building for exhibitions 
brought to Schwanthaler a new and extensive 
engagement —the representation of the various 
Fine Arts, protected by Bavaria, in colossal marble 
| figures, destined for the tympanum of that building. 
| During these great and various labours a desire 
| arose in Germany for the erection of monuments, 

and Schwanthaler’s studio became the factory of 
| most of them. He modellcd the monumental 
| statues of “ Mozart,” for Salzburg; “ Jean Paul,” 
| for Bayreuth ; ‘ Géthe,” for Frankfort; the Bava- 
| rian legislator “ Kreitmayr,”” for Munich; the 
| “Prince Friedrich Alexander von Ansbach,”’ for 
| Erlangen ; the ‘Grand Duke of Baden, Carl Fried- 
rich,” with four excellent allegorical figures, for 

Carlsruhe ; the'colossal statue of the “‘ Grand Duke 
| of Hesse Darmstadt, Ludwig,’ for Darmstadt ; 
| the statues of “ a and Wrede,” for Munich; 

of the ‘‘ Emperor Rudolf von Ha; »” for Spire; 
and likewise of ‘‘ King Charles John,” for Sweden, 
and a series of twenty statues of celebrated Bohe- 
mians (Libussa, Podiebrad, Huss, Ziska, &c.), for 
a arent national monument, which is erected 
at Liborch, near Prague, h the otism of 
a simple citizen, named Veith. or Vienna 
Schwanthaler modelled an excellent fountain, with 
the allegorical statues of Austria, of the Danube, 
the Oder, the Po, and the Vistula, which are 
executed in bronze; for Er 











already enlarged, and a great number of younger |. 


Roman yoke, and Schwanthaler chiselled out of | 
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‘*Swan,”’ for the castle of Hohenschwangan; an- 
other ‘“* Nymph,” for Count Arco (and in ition 
for Earl Fitzwilliam in London) ; and the “ 

of the Danube,” for Prince Schwartzenburg in 
Vienna ; the statues of Venus, Diana, iate, Oot 
Apollo, Cupid, Bacchus, and Pan, and two dancing 
girls for the Duke of Nassau ; Ceres and Prosefpina, 
in Carrara marble, for Count Rhedern, in Berlin ; 
several sepulchral monuments: and an immense 
number of busts and medallions, which it is impos- 
sible to enumerate. 


massuming, natural in worth 
work, sim manners, and a true and sincere 
friend. vie ~~ witty and eail pemmathlich og 
the highest degree what we ithlich. For 
the last ten or fifteen years of his life, he was 
always an invalid. He was never and 
had no relations, except a cousin. alone 
with his ray ye would have if ze 
had expected to him unhappy. Surroun 
by the figures and events of his inner world, 
replied to every condolence—“ I am not alone; 
am not unhappy! My fancy is my society, 
my Art my happiness! ”’ F. 
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BLUE BELL, 


FROM THE BAS-RELIEF BY R. WESTMACOTT, A.R.A. 


Tus beautiful little bas-relief was executed in 
marble some years ago, and is now in the possession 
of the Earl of Ellesmere. The pendant, similar in 
size and style, represents a sylph with a 
butterfly. Both belong to the picturesque and 
decorative style of sculpture, and have that flowing 
wavy grace, in form and combination, which we 
associate with the oo oe but they are dis- 
tinguished from the merely vague and 

creations which disport in th pd ny ues 
(or what we are pleased to call so), by a of 
significance and sentiment which would there be 
out of place. We do not know what may have 
been the ee of = —_ . 
conception. It is plainly a sylph, w 

the bell without bending its slender ; and, 


bg ay _ oon 

not this love LUE BELL once a 

not left «the vena world ta wi ich she wandered” — 
alone in her aspirations, disdain 
vocation ; and does she now sit drooping in 
on her Blue Bell, and thinking of all 
below? Whatever 
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EXAMPLES OF MEDIAZ:VAL ART APPLICABLE TO MODERN PURPOSES. 


. me - subjects - ee - the second paper under the oe title —_ been angen ng 
ummm” 7-55, the principle we adopt during the series ; that is, of exhibiting as much variety as possible, 
os AE: 80 that all classes of manufacturers and decorators may receive hints and suggestions which 
their own taste a knowledge may enable them to apply, or to vary according to 

the purposes for w are required. 

To anticipate any critical objections that may be made to the title we have adopted, it may 
be as well to state that some of the articles to be engraved, will belong to an earlier, and 
some to a later time than that called medisval, according to the strict understanding of the 
term. It is generally considered to embrace the period between the Conquest and the six- 
teenth century ; but if we confine ourselves altogether within these limits, it will be impossible 
to show all the variations of style exhibited in Ornamental Art from the time of its revival in 
Burope in connexion with the Christian religion, till its general decline during the seventeenth 
century. And thus we should deprive ourselves of the use of many very elegant specimens of 
Saxon workmanship still existing, as well as examples of decoration, executed between the 
time of the Reformation and that of Charles 1. ese latter are found in abundance, and 
frequently display considerable beauty of design, and taste in execution. They have also the 
——- of being more generally suited to modern p than similar examples of an 
earlier date, which have usually a sacred rather than a character, or at all events seem 
misplaced when not in union with the architecture, or other decorations of the times to 
which they belong. 

Our first illustration is a finial taken from the celebrated shrine in the treasury of the Cathedral 
at Aix-la- lle, and has been copied from a very elegant work now in the course of publication 
at Paris, entitled, “Mélanges D’Archwologie, D’Historie, et de Littérature ; redigés ou recueillis, par 
les auteurs de la Monographie de la Cathedrale de Bourges, C. H. Cahier et Art, Martin. 

This is one of the most beautiful books that has yet appeared on the subject of Archwology. 





The examples are all drawn with the test 
care and fidelity ; but the gems of the collection 
are the elevations of this most exquisite shrine, 
the elaborate and gorgeous detail of which is 
rendered with an amount of delicacy truly sur- 
prising ; various portions are engraved more at 
large—the enamels, jewels, &c., being given in 
their proper colours. 

Mr. Pugin in his Glossary of Ecclesiastical Orna- 
ment says, “A shrine is a rich case to enclose 
the body, or chief relics of aSaint. Many of these 
that were portable were called Feretories. Fere- 
tory in its strict sense signifies a Bier, but as the 
shrines containing the sacred relics of the Saints 
were frequently carried in solemn procession, the 
shrines themselves in course of time became thus 
designated. Raised shrines in churches, like that 
of St. Edward at Westminster, were called Fere- 
tories. The use of the Feretra, or portable shrines, 
is exceedingly ancient ; we have abundant testi- 
mony of their use in the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
both by record and representation. They are 
mentioned in the Life of St. Adelard, who flou- 
rished in the eighth century ; and there is little 
doubt of their having been used long previous. 

“ The type of a Feretory is a coffin ; and those 
which are of the most ancient form are simply a 
chest with a ridged top like a roof, a 
ornamented by pierced work or cresting, wit 
the tops and sides engraved and enamelled. 
This shape was always retained, for the richest 
examples of portable shrines executed in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are all con- 
structed of the same form, but covered with 
ornaments and images in high relief surmounted 
by pinnacles or small spires, of delicate detail. 
The relics of the Saints were borne in solemn 
procession round the churches on the anniver- 
sary of the festivals; also carried in times of 
public calamity, such as ilence, with litanies 
and supplications, on Rogation Days and 
other solemn occasions.” 

No documentary evidence exists by which we 
can prove the precise date of the beautiful relic 
from which our illustration is taken, but those 
who have been accustomed to examine works of 
an early character, will have little difficulty in 
making a close approximation to the time of its 
execution. From its magnitude and elaboration 
there can be little doubt but it was a long time 
in progress, which seems evident from the varia- 
tions of style shown in different of the 
design. Our specimen and the earlier portions 
appear to belong to the end of the twelfth or 
beginning of the thirteenth centuries, while the 
splendid calumns supporting the canopies over 
the eftigies, the pointed arches within pd and 
the costume of the effigies themselves, would 
indicate a considerable advance towards the 
middle of the thirteenth century. The follow- 
ing description of the Shrine has been taken 
from that of one of the authors of the work 
above mentioned :—“ In the middle of the flanks 
of the parallelogram are raised two gable-formed 
fagades corresponding to those of the extremi- 
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ies; this gives the general plan the form of a 
ao rer side of the central fagades the 
vertical buttresses are occupied by three gables 
resting upon groups of three columns to enclose 
the statues. The largest statues decorate the 
four grand fagades, and are surmounted by 4 
large trefoil arch within a gable. On the sides 
of the roof are trefoil arches resting on double 
columns, within which are bas-reliefs of most 
delicate workmanship. 

“ This is the usual arrangement, whatever may 
be the materials of decoration or the illustrations 
employed. 

“In large constructions the architect of a 
cathedral had for his principal resources sculp- 
ture, mural painting, and painting upon glass. 
The sculptured ornament covered with immortal 
flowers the principal lines of the edifice ; sculp- 
ture and historical painting relieved the naked- 
ness of the walls, spreading life over the whole 
work; and the painter upon glass transformed 
the blessed daylight into a net-work of lively 
harmonious colours robbed from the rainbow. 
The goldsmith in his art found corresponding 
resources: under his hands, chasing, moulding, 
and the chisel took the place of sculpture; the 
painter in enamel vied with the mural painter 
and the painter upon glass; and lastly, the 
filagree to the graceful foliage, the stones of a 
thousand hues, the transparency of crystals and 
of pearls gave to these works new elements of | 
richness and of beauty. 

“ Are not all these combined here most happily? 
The walls are covered with patterns presenting a 
regular Mosaic; and upon the gold grounds by the | 
vivacity of their colours and the variety of their 
patterns, the enamelled columns, and the hori- 
zontal bands form the skeleton of the monument. 

“The decora 
tion of these 
bands consists of | 
enamel arranged 
alternately with 
filagree. You 
admire in the 
enamel immense 
diversities of pat- 
terns which al- 
ways combine 
happily ; the pre- 
cious stones, and 
rich pearls shin- 
ing in the centre 
of the filagree, 








| and delight both to ourselves and those who 





like flowers in 


the midst of | 


foliage. With 
these rich details, 
the lines which 
connect the prin- 
cipal profiles 
would have ap- 
peared monoton- 
ous had they not 


been varied by | 


covering the crest 
of the roof with 
open foliage of a 


bold and elegant | 
character; and | 


lastly, on the 
points of the 


gables, and at | 


equal distances 
along the roofs 
are flowing 
branches _sup- 


| 
| 








Under the smaller gables are ranged the Apostles, 
and the Life of our Saviour is represented on 
the roof. 

Our Saviour is seated upon a throne, crowned, 
and holding in his left hand a globe ; the crown, 
nimbus, throne, and portions of the dress being 
formed of filagree-work richly studded with 
jewels. All the thrones are equally rich and 
elaborate, but the dresses of the apostles have 
fewer jewels and a smaller amount of filagree- 
work than the four principal figures. 

The relics this shrine was made to enclose 
were four in number, and stated to be the robe 
of the Blessed Virgin, the swaddling-clothes 
taken from the manger, the scarf of St. John the 
Baptist, and that worn round the loins of our 
Saviour at the crucifixion. 

In a work devoted to the Fine Arts we are 
not called upon to express any opinion as to the 
authenticity of these relics in particular, or the 
value of relics in general, as an auxiliary to 
Christian worship. We may merely observe that 
a practice which may be unnecessary, if not im- 
proper, in the present advanced stage of civilisa- 
tion may have been beneficial in times when the 
general ignorance of all classes beyond the pale 
of the Church made it necessary to appeal to the 
imaginations of those whose reasoning faculties 
had never been properly developed. At all 
events, we cannot help feeling convinced that 
the Christian religion, as then practised, called 
into activity a vast amount of genius and talent 
calculated to promote the cause of civilisation 
through the medium of Art ; and we may there- 
fore feel grateful that so many splendid examples 
still exist in all its branches to afford instruction 

















may succeed us. } 
We have been thus elaborate in our description of this magnificent work of Art, of which 
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porting spheres | 
crowned with | 
leaves and cones, | 


the whole pro- 
ducing the most 


splendid results | 
the art of filagree | 


ever attained.” 


The four per. | 


sonages under 


the principal | 


canopies are 


Jesus Christ, the | 


Blessed Virgin, 
Charlemagne and 
St. Leo IIL 
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The last two cuts on the pre- 
ceding page, and the first on this 
represent the side, back and front, 
of the binding of a copy of 
“Erasmus on the New Testa- 
ment,” in the possession of Mr. 
Pickering of Piccadilly. It is of 
calfskin, and the white lines in 
the engraving are of gold in the 
original, 

This is one of the most beau- 
tiful designs of the kind we have 
met with. The arrangement and 
interlacing of the black lines is 
full of elegance, and the graceful 
forms and delicate lines of the 
tendrils supporting the leaves and 
flowers produce a very playful 
effect. 

This example might be applied 
with advantage to a great variety 
of purposes. It would be very 
effective as panelling for a room, 
the back being introduced be- 
tween the panel representing the 
side, in the shape of a pilaster. 
Or it would form an irable 
top for an inlaid table, or a pat- 


tern for carpets or paper-hang 
ings, in which the colours might 
— anes or other flowers or 

ers employed. The pattern 
of the front of the book is tooled 
on the edges of the leaves in the 
shape of dots. 
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larger one in the centre. * 
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welfth century, taken from one in the hands of 
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example represents a very elegant book-cover of 
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of plunderers and iconoclasts. A few specimens may be seen in 


the MS, department of the British Museum. 
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from their writ- 
ings. Masks, lizards,.and were also em 
ployed to give variety to the foliage. 


_ THE VERNON~GALLERY. 


SANCHO AND THE DUCHESS. 
Painter, C. R. Leslie. R.A. ‘Bngraver, R. Staines, 
Size of the Picture, 4 feet 11g inches by 4 feet. 


towards , listens to the 
quaint wisdom of LB but pe 
crous squire, is charming. Her ous 
female detendants are permitted to 

entertainment, which the women on the 
right appear to be enj with all the zest of 
ingenuous nature, while the staid old h 

on the left offers a ludicrous picture of the t 


The female the fi ound dis 

The stooping female figu 80 uditicus isthe ch 

of attitude, that had any 
not have been introduced at all. + - 


re 
aeMtach of the excellent effect of the re is dae 
to the very masterly ‘treatment. of ‘Tt#-light ana 
shade, which, in spite of the absence of g 
gives it a remarkable depth and substantiality, end 


Canetaaveey of ileciing, die mavens ot 
transparency 0 ¥ : r- 
oscuro is ghel ows ayed © immediately 
around the Duchess; the datk shade above, the 
white FP rey iw the life-like ee 
i e side, an -draped housekeeper 
She ort, cause the compléxion and the robes of 
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‘all present appear individually and collectively concerned,—the victim, her 
THE WORKS OF PAUL DELAROCHE. | brent tent ita sad the exooutoner “Tho next i tagnened oem hnen ann i 
painting “ Fame,” on ety ma ag ne ne ae ee she is 
j f disputation | of a flight of steps whi the throne e “ f Greece,” 
a ee the anhoeiens jn arom wa | a crown of laurel to the renowned in Art. The third engraving represents 


ini ularit 
the greater chance of obtaining popularity 
nations foreign to his own ; for while | qm q ce “yy YY J MMA ell 
ho teeer speaks in a language, the melody Wl ap i KH | i W/ | Mf Hy, y, Mf f in 
and beauty of which are altogether untrans- =f}! ey : Y, me), I | ti 
latable ; theslatter, for the most part, ad- pee LY HT || 
dresses himself to the entire civilised world, Z AVM i. Na / 
d appreciated MACH anno aeeeeeeaaieeaieneseniemlaaiiaaas | 
so that he is understood and appreciat WAN" ily | Mi } CS I ERASE oe | | 
wherever his works are seen. Hence, while Mi" mn | SI pe sermmen-oro=-sinene enna j XS \ i | 
the poet enjoys little reputation beyond I i Y a < ly 
the confines of his own land, the genius of mn! | Mi : > = , 
the painter secures for him universal admi- i i YZ, Mila é 
ration among all, the unlearned as well as i fy A AirouN 
the learned, who are capable of receiving i a i i Air \ Ai 
in themselves the impress of the beauties HIM Sg a I pee Be. «Wl 
of nature. Yet while present advantages | ||) -.- ” ; . 
are thus far in favour of the latter, to the mM 
former belongs that enduring immortality 
which, save in the name, outlives the other. 
Many centuries of years have failed to deprive 
us of the thoughts and conceptions which 
flowed from the minds of Homer, and 
schylus, and Pindar, and Euripides ; 
while Virgil, and Horace, and Terence, of a } 
somewhat later date, are as familiar to the | f TR, 
classic reader as his mother tongue ; yet of ff") ' cs a “ 
the painters contemporaneous with these 1) ce”. a 
great writers, we know nothing but their | <a icy 
names; not a vestige of their works has 
descended to us—nought but a few scanty 
fragments of their history, to tell us what 
those wonderful productions were which 
formed the glory of their fellow-country- 
men, 
Perhaps no modern historical painter has 
achieved a wider or more deserving popu- 
larity than Paul Delaroche, arising not less 
from his high attainments as an artist, than 
from his choice of subjects, which generally 
have been selected from some well-known 
passages of history, to which all men lay a : ; 
rescriptive claim on the score of knowledge. | saints of “Sacred and Legendary Art,’”—St. Amelia; this picture was also pain 
et this remark must not seem to imply that | was intended as a model for the great window of the chapel at the Chateau d’Eu. 
his best energies were employed upon 
positive facts; on the contrary, the 
walls of the amphitheatre in Paris bear 
noble testimy to his great talent in 
dealing with Allegory and Fiction. 
There is, too, an originality of con- 
ception and a profundity of thought 
to be found in his pictures, which stamp 
them of no peculiar school, and least 
of all, the French School; unlike his 
fellow-countryman’s, H. Vernet, which 
bear indubitable marks of the land of 
their nativity. If the latter has painted 
the poetry and the chivalry of great 
actions, so has the former delineated 
their morale and their philosophy ; Ver- 
net appealing to the excited feelings of 
the moment, Delaroche fixing our 
thoughts, and offering us food for 
meditation. But our object at the pre- 
sent time is neither to institute com- 
parisons between contemporary artists 
of the same school, nor to enter upon a 
critical examination of the works of 
P. Delaroche ; the latter subject our 
readers will find described at consi- 
derable length in the ArtJournal for 
February 1845. Our purpose is to 
introduce a few illustrations engraved 
(except the second) especially for us by 
Mr. W. T. Green, from pictures by \ ‘ 
Delaroche ; we adopt this course, that NR | 1% My 
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those unacquainted with his style and , = 

character may be enabled to judge of & \ 

their excellencies. It is our intention to W : \ 

pursue this plan with reference to foreign ' 4 a 

artists, as circumstances may permit. —_ ~ 
The first engraving is “The Execu- , 

tion of Lady Jane Grey,” from the pic- Pal 

ture painted in 1834, a work which — 

attracted universal admiration when 

exhibited ; the composition of this pic- 

ture is extremely simple, but the group 

is effectively arranged, no gaping spec- 

tators are introduced to disturb the 

solemnity of the awful scene wherein 
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This picture has been 
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is from his well-known work, “ The Young Sons of Edward confined in the Tower,” painted in 
repeatedly engraved and is said to have originated Belavigne’s 























































me subject. We are inclined to wonder at the popularity of the work, for 
replete with intense feeling calculated to produce the deepest emotion, it is too painful 





quatified admiration, because, however much we may value it as a work of Art, suffering 
be a theme for pleasant meditation. Painters always commit an error when 
ects for their pencil. 







LECTURES ON ART 


BY MR, BE. V, RIPPINGILLE, 


On the evening of Thursday, the 4th of last month, 
Mr. Rippingille delivered at the London Institu- 
tion the first of a series of Six Lectures on the 
Arts of Design. The introduction on this evening 
dwelt upon the —— of the study of Art, 
pretension to taste, &c, After a few observations 
on the philosophy of intellectual culture, the 
lecturer with much tact divided his view of human 
acquirement into knowledge and taste, and pro- 
ceeded to say that the field of the former has been 
cultivated with infinite research and assiduity, while 
the province of the latter has been neglected and 
left to produce its own wild and taneous fruits, 
Science, in all its branches, hee bane pushed for- 
ward with an energy and success which peculiarly 
distinguish the age in which we live. All the 
mechanical Arts, all that is the direct result of 
manual skill and industry, exists among us almost 
in a state of perfection, There are colleges and 
public schools of learning, philosophical and me- 
chanics’ ir titutions, societies for the diffusion of 
useful ki wh , lectures, libraries, reading- 
rooms, with books and } may soe on every su 
ject; but what has been done for the cultivation of 
public taste ?—literally nothing. In what system 
of education is taste inculeated? The young come 
to maturity without even hearing it mentioned. 
The existence of taste is on all hands admitted, but 
who has sought for its omy ey or professed to 
teach them, or even admitted the necessity of their 
being taught? All we know of taste is that it is 
some kind of faculty about which men are 
to differ. It is not intended to enter upon the 
investigation of the elements of which taste may be 
constituted in this lecture—this will be attempted 
in a future lecture—the object of the present being 
to show the immense ep which exists between 
the general means afforded us for acquiring know- 
ledge, and for studying, cultivating, and under- 
standing the principles of taste. After other 
remarks on the deficiency of the appreciation of 
excellence among us, Mr. Rippingille continued to 
observe that no productions of human ingenuity 
| have been honoured with a larger share of the 
| approbation and estcem of liberal and enlightened 
| men of all ages, than the Arts of Painting and 
| Sculpture, but while these Arts have been the 
| theme of praise, and their results the objects of 
| admiration, less has been done to facilitate the 
study of them than of other branches of refined or 
useful acquirement, so that in their higher attri- 
butes, in their nature and influences, these Arts are 
less generally understood than any other subjects 
of interest and im nce. To those who would 
know something of Art practically, it was remarked 
that a perfect system of instruction should embrace 
not only the practical details, but those elements 
and principles which constitute a pure taste in 
Art, and promote an acquaintance with every order 
of its productions, with a just estimate of its value, 
and its claims as a useful and a liberal pursuit. 
The lecturer spoke of the errors and defects of 
the ordinary course of Art-education and dwelt 
_ at length on the advantages and enjoyments of 
| that kind of instruction in Art which enables 
men to judge for themselves apart from the inane 
absurdities of professed connoisseurship. The 
opinions of Reynolds and others were quoted in 
favour of criticism emana from natural im- 
pression, as that kind of j ent whereby the 
artist is to a certain extent benefited. H . 
| on this subject, observes that those who are “ in- 
uisitive after a ified for fe of pictures,”’ have 
eir eyes less qualified for judgment than others; 








| and those others must be the less assuming class 
| who judge from natural impression, It is, how- 


ever, to be observed, that how valuable soever this 
natural taste, it does not carry the possessor far 
enough, and hence the necessity of cultivation. 


| There is much in this lecture which we should 


have desired to quote at length, but want of space 
compels us to limit our notice to a few allusions 
only. In closing his lecture, Mr. Rippingille 
adverted to the custom of 5 ing of Art rather 
as an elegant refinement and an amusing resource, 
than as a means of civilisation. Differences of 
opinion may exist as to the best means of supplying 
the requisite kind and degree of information, but 
it is an axiom of the wisdom and experience of 
all who have considered the subject, that the 
triumph of Art rests upon the exaltation of the 


| public taste. The subjects of the other lectures 


are Perspective, Analysis of Form, Machi ot 
Art, Beauty and Beau-ideal, Attributes poor ye 
ties of Art, &c., all which subjects, in the hands of 
a lecturer and artist of the skill and experience 
em will undoubtedly be amply 
tra’ . 
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DesicN FoR A WINzE-Grass. By J. Srav 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS WICK, (14, New Bond Street). . A 
FOR MANUFACTURERS.* . specially intended for pa glass, the 
lines represent the =. bg = a mm 
; stem. r w amen 
Gas-Bracket. By BERNHARD SmiTH, (101, Stanhope Street, Mornington Sea. = Bo a aes — . mig 
_DEsiGN FOR ‘bined with elegance, should be the prevailing features of eve —— opp —_ _ 
Set er dncunetive rposes ; a redundancy of enrichment frequently destroys the - - = is m Bas 
= oa often benders upon vulgarity. In the best subjects which have descende Lat so _ 
convey, 8 ed periods of Art, we find this rule strict! adhered to except in postions = wh . 
pot ot sere is necessary to carry out the leadin 6 aot of oy —. a e — 7 salip 
‘ ibi implici grace ; the figure, adorned w? e , 
oe oe yy oy os for the gas, while the flower, which should be of las, p< aye 
the shade "In manufacturing this design, it is intended to have the figure modelled in marble 
porcelain, and the bracket of ormolu or bronze. 








Desicn ror A Decanter. By J. SrauDWICK. 
This is — en suite with the wine-glass above, 
and should be executed in a similar manner. The 
leaves and flowers of the fuchsia have — 
the ornamentation, though the forms of the 
have not been strictly adhered to. The stopper, 
with its overhanging cluster of leaves, shows much 


originality of idea. 








Design ror A Finoer-Giass. By W. Harry Rocers, (10, Carlisle Street, Soho). There is 
considerable criginality in the form of this design as applied to its specific object. The outline being 
deeply indented at regular distances; the intermediate spaces are embellished with the leaves, fruits, 
and tendrils of the grape, an appropriate ornament for its intended place on the dessert table. These, 
of course, would be enamelled or coloured, the other parts being left white; the green leaf, and 
purple or ruby grape, on an opaque ground, would seelians a most beautiful effect. 


» near Stour 








& Coayice Moviprye in our last number was erroneously at ted - ; i i 
by me ' as y attributed to Mr. Leighton ; it should 
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DgsiGN For A Sttver Mue. By G. Lercuton, (3, Ashby Street, Clerkenwell), The chief merit 
(7, Owen’s Row, Goswell Road). The Italian | of this design is the es boldness of its ornament, which is not here broken or frittered away by 
style of decoration, with its rich] m ornament, | UNMeaning detail ; the handle, forming a graceful curve, shows 

in which the acanthus leaf forms the most prominent the main stem of the plant, and the leaves and tendrils spread 
feature, is here introduced with much taste. The | themselves in various directions but without confusion over 
outline of the object is very graceful; it should be | the bowl. Those made of matted gold or silver on a burnished 
executed in silver, fully to appreciate its beauty. | ground would be very brilliant. 


DEsIGN FoR A CANDLESTICK. By R. P. Curr, 








LP MOVSNEOWE 


Design For A Door-Hanpie, By H. Firtz- 
Cook. We have frequently remarked, that no 
object in ordinary use is so trifling as to be un- 
worthy of the artist’s skill; in , the more 
common it is, the greater is the necessity for its 
being a work of Art. If proof of this were desired, 
we have only to refer to our museums, and notice 
the productions of the ancients, which, however | DxgsiGn ror A TEA-POT. By J. Strupwickx. The domestic habits and customs of nations lon 
worthless the material, are as regards form, ‘things since passed away, have oftentimes become known to us as much by the remains of their househol 
of beauty.” The door-handle here engraved is furniture which the industry of antiquaries has gathcred ther, as by the learning and research of 
decidedly good; a winged “Atlas” bearing the historians; the information supplied by the latter not being always so explicit and so readily understood 
globe, the two extremities terminating ina Grecian | as that which the former convey. The observation holds good even in our own day, when travellers 
scroll. The whole design is possessed of extreme among the yet uncivilised countries of the globe, become acquainted with the habits and pursuits of 
elegance, and though some parts are wy ory their respective inhabitants from what they meet with in their rude huts and mud-walled dwellings. 

oun 


slight, when cast in metal they will be d of In like manner the tea-pot is a sort of household deity in the families of most Englishmen, and may be 
sufficient strength for their purpose. considered indispensable to his domestic comfort. Hence the attention given by manufacturers of late 
to this essential article of utility, and the various devices employed to render it ornamental as well as 
useful; this too being the rather necessary, inasmuch as the breakfast or tea-table admits but little of a 
highly decorative character. The design engraved below is well worthy to employ the art of the 
silversmith: the body is somewhat melon-shaped, and the handle is formed of the twisted stalks of the 
plant, terminating with its leaves. The latter portion of this ornament is again repeated on the spout. 
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Desion ror Inon Batustkapes. By WILLIAM 


ITC , (165, Aldersgate Street, City). This 
aot is chied to be commended for its exceeding 
lightness, and hor the novel ornamentation of the 
upright supports. The intermediate spaces are 
well filled in with the scroll-work, which indicates 

without heaviness. It would form an 


—_ balustrade for a stone staircase. 








Design ror A Fine-GRATE AND FenveR. By 
W. Harry Rocers, (10, Carlisle Street, Soho). 
The construction of this object seems somewhat at 
variance with the prevailing fashion in similar 
articles, the bars being laced considerably higher 
than we generally see them. The design is how- 
ever bold and highly ornamental. The artist seems 
to have studied principally to connect in a harmo- 
nious whole the lines formed by the stove with 
those of the fender, and in this respect he has 
been perfectly successful. 
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Desion For A Bett-Putt. By J. B. Ropinson, (13, John Street, Westminster.) We are not 


cognisant of the fact whether or no our artist is a 


Design FoR A CHain-Broocn. By H. Fitz- 
Cook, (13, New Ormond Street). The above is one 


of several designs intended for execution by Messrs. | 
Ellis and Son, of Exeter, whose ingenious manu- | 
facture of these bijoux we noticed in a previous | 
number. Among the many we have seen, that | 


engraved above is perhaps one of the best, from the 


novelty of its form, and its suitable adaptation | 
The chasing in | 
metal would be exceedingly rich ; while the execu- | 


either to gold, silver, or enamel. 


tion of the pattern in enamel affords abundant 


scope for the introduction of brilliant colouring, | 


freemason, but a portion of the insignia of that ancient 


and mysterious fraternity have eviden emagested 
to him the design engraved below, meh has 


~ 





now so commonly used in the manufacture of worked out with considerable taste and ingenuity, 


jewellery. 








incorporating some gothic tracery into the pattern, 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





PARIS.—The National Assembly has voted the 
sum of 650,000 francs for the erection of a temporary 
building on the Champs Elysées, forthe purpose of 
the Exhibition of the pee of the Industrial 
Arts, which is intended to take place in the month 
of May ensuing. More than a third of the timber 
work has been prepared for the immense con- 
struction, and gives the Champs Elysées the 
appearance of a perfect forest of white wood,— 
The National Assembly voted some time ago a 


sum of 150,000 francs to be applied in affording | 


temporary aid to the artists of Paris; and it 
has subsequently voted a further sum of 200,000 
francs, to be disbursed by giving commissions 
for pictures and sculptures applicable to the 
adornment of public edifices, as well as to relieve 
cases of pressing misery, brought on by the political 
convulsions of last year. This vote 

to a host of clamorous demands, The more talented 
class claim the distribution as a right on this ac- 
count, while the less favoured sons of genius look 
on it as an eleemosynary gift to assuage their 
greater distress. One very clever artist has been 


scen hawking journals in the street for sale, and | 
some names of good repute were found applying | 


themselves to coarse drudgery with the saw and 





| 


| 


as given rise | 


Henri IV, at the Louvre, is chiefly composed of 
the ruins of modern historical pictures. ‘‘ The 
Neapolitan Improvisatore,”’ of Robert, has disap- 
—_— a piece of it containing the central group 

as appeared for sale at a broker’s shop. ‘ The 
Mameluke,”’ by Gericault, the Soldat Saevoe,” 
by Horace Vernet, and the “‘ Equinoctiel Tide,” 
by ueplan, are also missing. At the palace of 
the Palais-Royal, the destruction has been great. 
Two exquisite heads by Masaccio; three fine 
portraits by Holbein, and some by Pourbus, of 
great celebrity, have been burnt. The celebrated 
pictures of the ‘Oath of the Swiss,”” by Steuben ; 
‘** Gustavus Vasa,” by Hersent; ‘The Brigand’s 
Wife,” by Schnetz; ‘Cupid and Psyche,” by 
Picot, and several interiors by Granet, are irre- 
coverably ruined. Horace Vernet is the artist 
whose works have been the most injured ; although 
he may be considered as the most popular painter 
among the people and the military, yet the excess 
of vengeance has mutilated his pictures beyond 
others. The ‘ Attack of the City of Constantine ”’ 


destroyed ; several other pictures were found cut 
out, but left behind in the universal destruction 


| and pillage. But the battles of ‘‘ Hanau,’’ ‘* Mont- 


axe in the national workshops.—THe Lovuvre.— | 


The minister of public works, M. Vivien, has pre- 


pared an elaborate report of the present condition | and his “Roman Funeral,” are pierced by nume- 


of the Louvre, for necessary repairs and embellish- 
ments, as well as opening other saloons. The sum 
required for the present year is 200,000 frances, and 
1,800,000 for the following one. The report is at 
considerable length; the principal features being— 
lst, The entire reconstruction of the roof of the 
grand gallery, to admit the light from the top, and 
to close the side windows. 2nd, To redecorate and 
alter the disposition of the Grand Salon, and the 
Salon des sept Cheminées. 3rd, The entire repara- 
tion of the Gallery of Apollo, In the budget for 
the present year, the first item is calculated to 
cause an expenditure of 160,000 francs. The re- 
decoration of the Grand Salon is estimated at 
600,000 franes; the Salon des sept Cheminées is 
set down at 400,000 franes; and finally, the 
expenses calculated to restore the Gallery of Apollo 
at 1,000,000 francs. In consequence of this report, 
a commission was nominated to consider the pro- 
position, and on its meeting, in the Hall of the 
Institute, most of the distinguished artists of Paris 
were present. The plan given by M. Dubau, the 
architect, was the subject of a very learned discus- 
sion, The style of ornamentation especially was 
investigated. M. Ingres proposed a red ground, 
with very rich decorative details; his opinion was 
strongly enforced by Messicurs Drolling and Horace 
Vernet. M. Delacroix suggested a more sober 
colour as the ground, with very slight ornament. 
It was remarked that good colourists had always 
preferred a ground that would lower the lustre of 
tints, and render their brilliancy more harmonious 
by opposition with a positive vivid colour; while, 
on the other hand, it was agreed that where colour 


mirail,”’ “‘ Jemmapes,”’ and “‘ Valmy,” are slashed 
all over with sabre-cuts. ‘ The Confession of a 
Brigand,” the “ Review of Hussars,’’ ‘‘ Camille 
Desmoulins displaying the Green Cockade,” and 
the “ Peasant Girl of Ariccia,’’ are torn and cut 
to rags. ‘‘ The Neapolitan Mother,’’ by Robert, 


rous thrusts of bayonets. ‘‘ The White Horse,” by 


| Gericault has not escaped, nor several of Prudhon’s 


most charming works; it appears a general mas- 
sacre, and the hall of the Louvre is the charnel- 
house of the destroyed inspirations of genius.— 
Republican taste in France does not appear founded 
upon the simplicity that distinguished it in former 
ages. A friend of M. Marrast, on departing from 
an audience of the President of the National 
Assembly, observed in one of the splendid apart- 
ments where the ci-devant Redacteur of the 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Barrisa Institvtion.—The Exhibition 
will open as usual, we presume, on the first 
Monday of the present month. We learn with 
much pleasure that we may anticipate a satis- 
factory collection : several of the younger mem- 
bers of our school, of good promise, being among 
the contributors: we trust the “hanging” will 
be properly cared for, and superintended, at 
least, by some of the Directors. For many years 
past, there has been no such opportunity as that 
which now exists for restoring the gallery to 
its “palmy state.” We shall heartily rejoice to 
find it has been taken advantage of. 

Society or Barrsa Arrists.—There are 
several rumours afloat in reference to this 
society, to which we think it would be un- 
generous to refer more distinctly at present ; 





has been cut out of the frame and cither stolen or | ae may Sam Je 





‘* National ’’ has installed himself, a cradle exqui- | 
sitely carved, adorned with mother-of-pearl and | 


gilding; in fine, a perfect gem of elegance. He 
expressed his admiration of it, and asked one of 
the attendants to give him the name of the skilful 


| manufacturer. ‘‘I don’t know the maker’s name’”’ 


was the reply, “ but it was the cradle of the Count 
of Paris, and M. le President has ordered it to be 
brought here for his grand-daughter ’’ ! 


BRUSSELS.—Several artists of Belgium have 
united to assist an unfortunate member of their 
body in a manner highly praiseworthy ; long ill- 
ness and a very numerous family dependent on his 
exertions, had brought misery and destitution into 
his household. His brother artists subscribed each 


| a small work of his own performance ; M. Gallait 


was not the characteristic of artistic works, a more | 


unobtrusive ground would give them due advan- | the various schools of Art, and purchase of works 


tage. The proposition of Messieurs Ingres and 
Horace Vernet however obtained the suffrages of 
the commission, and was finally adopted.—The 
Palace of the Tuileries, now called in republican 
jargon L’Iétel National, has been duly inspected 
by command of the minister of the interior, at the 
earnest instigation of the friends of the Fine Arts, 
with a view of adapting it to the annual exhibition 
of modern Art. Great interruption of the study of 
the ancient masters was always experienced by 
covering the walls of the gallery of the Louvre 
with a framework, on which the modern pictures 
were hung. At first the minister did not yield 
to the many solicitations on the subject, and the 
ci-devant Palace of the Tuileries was announced 
to be let on lcase by public adjudication, on the 
20th ult. This intention has been formally with- 
drawn at the request of the administration of 
National Domains, and it is positively intended 
that the forthcoming exhibition of the works of 
living artists shall take place therein. A commis- 
sion appointed to examine the building has re- 
ported that it is excellently adapted for the purposes 
by its spacious apartments and excellent light. It 
has suffered but little, comparatively, by the vio- 
ence of the attacking multitude in February last, 
the damage being confined to destroying the 
furniture and breaking the magnificent looking- 
glasses that decorated the principal rooms.— 
The fury of the modern iconoclasts in February 
last fell the most heavily on the works of the great 
artists of France. Comparatively little destruction 
took place with ancient examples of painting : the 
great mass of fragments now gathered in the Salon 





gave a beautiful drawing, and the collection was 
disposed by a lottery, which the 
responded to by purchasing the tickets. A suffi- 
benevolent intentions of the projectors.—The bud- 
get for 1849 comprises a demand on the part of the 
government for 283,000 francs for the support of 


of Art for the various museums and public build- 
ings.—M. Gallait has taken his picture of ‘‘ The 
Last Moments of the Count d’Egmont,” to the 
Hague, where it met the highest admiration of the 
King of Holland. His Majesty made an unlimited 


ublie readily | 


. . | 
| cient sum has been raised to answer completely the | 


completely remodelling the Institution, and 
enabling it to assume the standing and character 
indispensable to its existence. 

Free Exuiprrion or Moprry Art.—This 
association is steadily progressing, the number 
of exhibitors having increased to nearly fifty 
above that of last season, some of them being 
men from whom much may be expected. The 
prospects of the Exhibition are fully equal to 
the most sanguine hopes of its most active pro- 
moters. The gallery will be open this year to 
the public before either the Royal Academy or 
the Society of British Artists. 

Tue VeRNoN Mepat.—Arrangements are in 
progress for carrying out the suggestion of the 
Art-Journal for January, which originated with 
Messrs. Colnaghi, viz., “ that a sum of money be 
raised by subscription ; the interest arising from 
it to be expended on a medal, to be called the 
Vernon Medal ; and that this medal be annually 
awarded, as an honorary distinction, by the 
President of the Royal Academy, to meritorious 
students in the academic class.” A committee 
has been formed to effect the object; at present 
it consists of the following noblemen and gentle- 
men :—The Marquis of Northampton; Lord 
Colborne; Sir Robert Peel; Sir J. E. Swinburne ; 
Sir G. T. Staunton; Sir J. Wigram; the Dean of 
Westminster ; Capt. L, Smith ; Messrs. J. Arden ; 
D. R. Blane; W. J. Broderip; 8S. Cartwright ; 
T. J. Pettigrew ; C. Barry, R.A.; C. L. Eastlake, 
R.A.; P. Hardwick, R.A.; 8. Hart, R.A.; G. 
Jones, R.A.; C. Landseer, R.A.; E. Landseer, 
R.A. ; D. Maclise, R.A, ; H. W. Pickersgill, R.A.; 
D. Roberts, R.A. ; C. Stanfield, R.A. ; T. Webster, 
R.A., and W. Wyon, R.A. Our readers will re- 
collect that we thought it our duty to consult 
Mr, Vernon on this subject ; to such a project 
he could make no objection. We shall have 
more to say concerning the matter tm our next 


| number; the proposal cannot fail to receive the 
| cordial support of all lovers of Art. 


| 
| 


SnitisH Griass Manuracture.—In watching 
the progress of our native manufacture it affords 
us much real gratification to witness the obvious 


| improvements which are constantly taking place. 
| In no departinent is this more decidedly shown 


offer, if the Banker of Berlin, M. Wagner, would | 
have resgined his purchase ; and immediately con- | 
ferred on the painter the order of the Oaken | 


Crown.—M. Winterhalter has taken up his abode 
in Brussels for the present; his occupation as 
Court portrait-painter at Paris having vanished 
with the monarchy.—A superb work has been 
announced under the patronage of his vo nen & to 
commemorate, by a series of large lithographies, 
the artistic {éte of September last. The Minister 
of the Interior has subscribed for twenty-five copies 
for the Germany public libraries of Belgium. The 
undertaking will be under the direction of M. 
Balat, the architect, and published by M. Dero- 
Becker. 


GERMANY.—The statue of Gluck, by Brugger, 
erected on the Odeon-place, and displayed to the 
publie on the 15th of October, is a work of the finest 
execution ; face, hands, drapery, and all the other 
forms are modelled after nature herself, but the 
whole effect is not so free and speaking as we tind it 
in the best works of the deceased Schwanthaler. The 
great composer is represented with a sheet of paper 
in his right hand, while he raises the left just as if 
he were listening; a wide cloak incloses the whole 
figure, thus giving it a solemn and grand, but at 
the same time a heavy appearance, and, when 
viewed from behind, it loses all beauty of form, 





| 





| superior to, any 


than in our flint-glass manufacture, since it has 
been relieved from the restrictive duties and 
excise incumbrances, which for years completely 
shackled the hand of our glass makers. The 
very rapid improvement which has already 
taken place, particularly in the ornamental de- 
partment of glass making, is quite a sufficient 
assurance to us that the ingenuity and unweary- 
ing industry of the English artisan will place 
our glass manufactory on a level with, if not 
of the continental productions 
within a very short period. 

We have been much interested in examining 
some specimens of coloured, threaded, and 
engraved glass, the productions of the Islington 
Glass Works, Birmingham, in which colours as 
brilliant and designs as elaborate as any seen in 
the Bohemian specimens were produced. The 
articles we have seen consisted of compound 
Millefleur paper-weights, coloured and engraved 
goblets, caraffes, and glass slabs of a most beau- 
tiful character in green and silver, adapted for 
finger plates and similar yu ses. The whole 
of these specimens were little, if anything, in- 
ferior to the most choice productions of the 
continent. 
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| 

Exoravine arrer Merii1o.—There has been | 
submitted to us an engraving by Mr. Charles 
Cousen which, we think, possesses most singu- 
lar merit. It is from the head of one of 
Murillo’s figures in his well-known picture of 
the “Spanish Beggar-boys” in the Dulwich 
Gallery. The subject of Mr. Cousen’s plate is 
life-size, and it is engraved in a style that reminds | 
us very forcibly of some of the works by the 
early masters of the art; showing remarkable | 
Selon and vigour in the handling of the 
point, yet retaining sufficient delicacy to make 


the work valuable on the score of refinement ; | 


vi tire absence of everything approach- | led b 
St fom i + and in her Royal Collection it has become an 


ing to formality or stiffness in the arrangement 


of the lines. The print indeed exhibits all the 
characteristics of the painter, and is, in every | 
respect, one which must place the engraver 
: | of engravings by Mr. Scott, of Glasgow, have 


among our “ best men.” Mr. Cousen is, we are | 


informed, engaged upon another plate, “ Murillo’s 
Flower Girl,” which will form a fit companion 
to the above. 

Proposep Exurprrion oF Saaksrere Revics.— 
In aid of the fund for the purchase of Shakspere’s 
house, it is proposed to get together a series of 
relics, which will, it is hoped, attract sufficient 
visitors. The questionable Chandos portrait is 
to appear, and perhaps some portraits. The early 
editions of the Poet's plays are named, although 


their interest is solely in the scholar’s library; | 


such things are nothing to look at, and could 
never induce visitors. The collection of Mr. 
Wheler, of Stratford, has been also named as 
forthcoming, consisting of Shaksperian docu- 
ments; but we understand without that gentle- 
man’s sanction. After so large a sum has been 
subscribed by the public, and so many means 
taken for adding to it, it is searcely to be won- 
dered at that popular excitement cannot be 
longer kept up. The committee should have 
condensed their labours a little more, and we 
cannot help fancying that they should also have 
curbed their own expenditure. 


Views iy America.—A prospectus for pub- | 


lishing a series of views in Canada and the 
northern parts of the United States, by Mr. G. 


Harvey, an American artist at present residing | 


in London, has been placed in our hands. He 
explains his design as consisting of “forty historic 
or atmospheric American landscapes, illustrating 
the progress of civilisation in the northern section 
of the New World,” by which we understand 
that the various localities will be displayed 
under certain atmospheric effects of day and 
night, storm and calm, sunshine and gloom, 
These views are to be accompanied by letter- 
press descriptions from the graceful’ pen of 
Washington Irving. As we have not yet seen a 
specimen of the publication, we are, of course, 
unable to speak of its merits. 

Mr. Axprew Witsox.—The death of this gen- 
tleman, who was known to a large circle of the 
profession, took place in Edinburgh. He was 
for many years master of the Trustees’ Academy 
in that city, and on his retirement from that 
office he proceeded to Italy, and fixed his resi- 
dence at Genoa, where he remained during more 
than twenty years of the latter part of his life. 
In Cunningham's life of Wilkie, a correspondence 
occurs on the subject of some portraits by Van- 
dyke, procured from Mr. Wilson by Wilkie for 
Sir Robert Pecl. His experience in Art, and 
knowledge of the Italian masters, and private 
and public collections, placed him in a 


position to render valuable assistance in the | 
enrichment of many private galleries in this | 


country. 
_ Pencu, Drawrnos.—The style of pencil draw- 
ing practised and taught by Mr. T. C. Galpin is 
exceedingly bold and effective, excellently 
adapted to sketching from Nature. We have 
recently seen some very capital studies of aque- 
ous plants executed by him, of great breadth 
and vigorous handling, and close i nitations of 
nature. It has been generally observed that, 
owing to the vast quantities of rain which have 
fallen during the past summer, almost every 
kind of succulent plant has attained unusual 
magnitude; this cireurmstance Mr. Galpin has 
taken advantage of; some of his specimens ap- 
pearing of almost giant 


natural size, 
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growth, yet, we are | 
assured, they are not beyond the limits of their 





Acquisrrion BY HER Masesty.—In the late 


| Exhibition at Brussels a picture by M. Van 
| Eycken, entitled “I'Abondance de l'année 1847, 
excited the delight of the connoisseurs, and was 
immediately purchased by M. Vandeberg of 
| that city. e 
infants (twins) sleeping on a couch strewed wi 
ears of corn, grapes, and roses, over which a 
young and graceful mother bends with anxious 
delight. Independent of the elegance of the 
| drawing, the eolour is of the most beautiful tone 
| and richness of hue. Her Majesty, the Queen 


e composition is that of two eae 


of England, having expressed a wish to possess 
it, it was immediately ceded by the proprietor, 
admirable exponent of the Modern School of 
Belgium. ' 
Enoravines iv Aqua-trxta.—Two specimens 


been forwarded for our inspection, which he 


| informs us are engraved by a novel process, 
| that is, by one aqua-tinta ground; parts which 


at first sight appear to be etched being brought 
out by re-biting the original ground. We are 
assured the plates will stand as many impres- 
sions as the ordinary style of engraving, and they 
can be done at a far less cost. The two prints 
we have seen (one of them Wilkie’s “ Blind 
Fiddler,” on rather a large scale) are certainly 
very effective, but they are deficient in delicacy 
and refinement. 

TasseL FasteNer.—Our lady-readers will 
thank us for calling their attention to an orna- 
mental and useful invention by Mr. Dismore, of 
Liverpool, for fastening cloaks, mantles, &c. It 
consists of two pins which may be made of the 
cheapest or most costly manufacture, from cach 
of which a chain terminating with tassels is sus- 
pended ; these chains work upon a small block 
or pulley, and the pins being inserted one on 
each side of the garment, it may be loosened or 
tightened at the discretion of the wearer by 
merely drawing together the chains. As an 
application of an ingenious design to a useful 
purpose, it is worthy of mention in our columns. 

Ropsery oF aN Artist's Srupio.—A most 


J 





| 
| 


} 


| consisted of an attempt to prove that certain |, 


_ Scotland long before their introduction into this 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| oriental casket of ivory of the most elegant 
| design, the property of Mr. Jarman ; a rubbing 


| Sir S. Meyrick; and another casket probably 


singular robbery has been lately committed at | 


the residence of Mr. Maclise, R.A., his house 


| having been entered and his painting-room 
| plundered of as many as nineteen sketches and 


studies in oil ; several small bronzes and various 
books were also taken from another apartment. 
To add to the loss which this accomplished 
artist has sustained, the thieves have taken what 
we know he values more than his purse,—the 
very portfolio to which he was constantly re- 
ferring for the pictures he is now engaged upon; 
this contained upwards of one hundred sketches 
and “bits,” with sundry memoranda and writings 
from his personal friends. It is difficult to 
account for this extraordinary theft, which can- 


| The sides and top are elaborately carved into 
| Gothic tracery, with the occasional introduction 


| formed of delicate slender columns, having 


not have been effected for the mere purpose of | 


gain, as the rogues could scarcely hope to turn 
the pictures into money. If offered for sale 
without the artist's name, few would be found to 
purchase them from ignorance of their value ; 


and if with it, the matter would be easily de- | 
tected. We would, however, caution persons | 


who deal in pictures and other works of Art, 
who may happen to have such property as Mr. 


Maclise has lost brought to them for disposal, to | 


| make all necessary inquiry that they may be 


satisfied of their being honestly come by, before 
a purchase is made. ’ 

Tue Royat Erentwos. Price Apert ¢. 
Srrance.—Sir J. K. Bruce on the 16th ult. 
delivered judgment in this case, which had stood 
over from the preceding month. His Honour'’s 


delivery, is well worth a careful perusal ; it con- 


tains much sound argument both on points of 


law and equity, clothed in foreible and eloquent 
diction. Its length, however, entirely precludes 
us from giving even an abbreviated report of it; 
but we cannot refrain from quoting the conclud- 
ing observations which not only embody the 
verdict, but bear out the remarks we offered when 
writing on the subject last month: “I think not 
only that the defendant here is unlawfully in- 
vading the plaintiff's rights, but also that the 
invasion is of such a kind, as it affects this pro- 
perty, as to entitle the plaintiff to the present 
mode of injunction; and if not the more, cer- 


| posed to do.” It will thus be perceived that the 
| injunction originally i 





tainly not the less, because it is an intrusion— 
an unbecoming and unseemly intrusion, an in. 
trusion not alone in eenal of conventional 
manners, but offensive to that innate sense of |. 
propriety which is national and individual, if in. | 
trusion can fitly deseribe that which isa sordid || 
ing into the privacy of domestic life, into the |, 
ome—a word hitherto sacred am us—into || 
the home of a family, of a family whose private || 
life forms not their only unquestionable title to 
the most marked respect. To relax the restraint | 
that has been imposed upon the defendant is, | 
consequently, what I am not now, at least, dis. 





remains in full 
force ; while with respect to the affidavits filed || 
subsequently to October referring to another || 
defendant, Judge, the Vice-Chancellor stated, | 
that the motion for admitting them must, like | 
wise, for the present be refused, with an under | 
standing that the suits in both cases should be | 
heard next Trinity term. 

FREEMASONS OF THE CHURCH.—The first meet- 
ing of this society for the present year was held 
at 49, Great Marlborough Street, on January 9, 
on which occasion a very valuable paper was || 
read by D. Wilson, Esq., Sec. R.S.S.A., on the | 
Architectural and Decorative peculiarities of the || 
recently destroyed Church of the Holy Trinity, | 
Edinburgh. e principal point of the paper 





ornaments and arrangements were in vogue in 


country—an assertion which, if true, must greatly 
affect the nomenclature of Gothic architecture 
at present in use. Among the works of Art and 
antiquity exhibited before the meeting, were an 





taken by Mr. W. Harry Rogers from an orna | 
mental trinket case of French execution of the | 
fifteenth century from the collection of the late 


intended for the reception of jewels, contri- 
buted on the part of Mr. George Isaacs. 

latter object engaged considerable attention from 
its miniature-like imitation of architectural forms. 





of fleur-de-lys and foliage, while the angles are 


twisted shafts and moulded capitals and bases. | 
The subject for the coming month is—“Onthe | 
importance of a knowledge and observance of | 
the principles of Art by Designers,” by Mr. Ww. | 
Smith Williams. 

Picrvre Cieantxc.—-Considerable excitement 
has been created in the circles of Edinburgh in 
consequence of the treatment to which some of | 
the valuable paintings in the Royal Institution 
have recently been subjected. According tothe | 
statements made in the Scottish papers, and |, 
confirmed to us by other authorities, it appears 
that several of the finest of these works were 
placed in the hands of a picture-cleaner to be 
cleaned and restored, and that while undergoing 
the ordeal, two noble “ Vandykes” and a “ Pous- 
sin” have received irreparable injury, as well as 








| others of less importance. The question is asked 


of the Directors whether the opinion of compe- 
tent artists was taken as to the necessity of their 


| being submitted at all to the cleaner, and whether, 


if so, a sufficient surveillance was kept over his 
proceedings in order that no mischief might be 


done. The latter could not have been the case, 


} 


| for there are in Edinburgh a host of practical 


' men well skilled in such matters, whose opinions 





: | ought to have weight above the mean mec ical 
address, which occupied two hours in the | 


restorer, or the judgment of a non-professional 
“Board.” There 1s also, we believe, a curator of 
this gallery who ought to have known something 
of what was going forward. We are ourselves 
entirely ignorant of the facts of the case, but 
have seen them so represented as to leave us no | 
alternative but to state what has been already 
made public, that those most concerned may 
have the opportunity of exculpating themselves 
from the c of, ignorance or neglect in @ 
matter of so much importance. ‘ . 

Tue ArunpEL SocteTy.—The Council of this 
Society, to which we alluded about six months 
since, is now formed ; we shall find occasion next 
month to refer more fully to it. 
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L’ALLEGRO AND It PenserRoso, ILLUSTRATED 
1x a Series or THIRTY WooD-ENGRAVINGS. 
Issued by Tue ARrtT-UNIoN OF Lonpon,. 


It was a wise and fortunate determination on the 
part of the Art-Union Society, to distribute to their 
subscribers such a work as one before us; and 
it was equally judicious to preclude any artist from 
submitting more than one composition. Yet, how- 
ever varying in style and subject, a spirit of har- 
mony appears to pervade the whole, as if worked 
with a common feeling, and that too a feeling in 
entire unison with the matter in hand, so that it is 
difficult to imagine there had been no preconcerted 
embodiment of ideas among the artists engaged. 
We would not hereby imply that all have been 
equally happy in the execution of their tasks, for 
amid so large a number, glimpses of comparative 
inferiority were reasonably to be expected; but 
these are mere ks which scarcely dim the 
brightness of the accumulated mass. ilton’s ex- 
quisitely beautiful poems supply abundant mate- 
rials for the artist’s fancy, from their varied imagery 
and lofty descriptions ; they are dreams of enchant- 
ment, but so closely allied with nature as almost to 
realise the every-day experience of what we either 
see, or hear, or feel ; they are the creations of the 
Poet’s contemplative mind, drawn, not from the 
world of fiction, but of fact: and truth is ever the 
most solid foundation on which the painter can 
erect the monuments of his Art. 

In noticing this series of engravings our space 
will only permit a brief reference. 1. ‘ Hence, 
loathed Melancholy !’’ engraved by 8. Williams, 
after G. Scharf, is a most agreeable composition, 
in which a troup of joyous maidens advances to 
meet the Poet (so we judge by the likeness) who, 
with his right hand, discards his late unwelcome 
companion. 3. ‘‘ Haste thee, Nymph, and bring 
with thee,’’ engraved by E. T. Thompson, is, if 
we mistake not, a passage from Mr. Frost’s admi- 
rable picture of this subject exhibited last year at 
the Royal Academy. 4. “ And at my Window 
bid Good-morrow,”’ engraved by W. Measom, after 
R. Huskisson, is full of the artist’s exuberant and 
poetical fancy. 5, “* And every Shepherd tells his 
Tale,’’ is engraved by J. Bastin, from a design by 
Absolon; it is a charming bit of rusticity. 8. 
‘Where Corydon and Thyrsis met,” J. Thomp- 
son, after Topham; may lay claim to a similar 
appellation. 9. ‘* And Young and Old -come forth 
to Play,” engraved by W. T. Green: we at once 
recognise Mr. Goodall’s excellencies in this speices 
of composition ; we should much like to see this 
painted as a companion to his “ Village Festival,” 
in the Vernon Gallery. 12. ‘‘ There let Hymen 
oft appear,’ engraved by G. Dalziel, after J. Ten- 
niel, is poetical, but has much of the German School 
in its character. 13. “Then to the well-trod 
Stage anon,”’ engraved by E. Dalziel, fully sustains 


Kenny Meadows’ humorous fancies. 14. ‘ Lap 
me in soft Lydian Airs,’’ engraved by W. T. 
Green, after H, K. Browne; few would know the 


comic ‘‘ Phiz ”’ 
composition. 
The first engraving which illustrates ‘ Il] Pense- 
roso’’ is No. 16, by E. Armitage, engraved by M. 
Jackson, ‘‘ Hail, divinest Melancholy!” it is a 
well-conceived subject, admirable in drawing. 18. 
**Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure,” by W. 
C. Thomas, engraved by M. Jackson; possesses 
considerable poetical feeling, and makes a highly 
effective picture. 23. ‘‘ Where I may oft out- 
watch the Bear,’’ engraved by M. Jackson, from a 
drawing by J. Gilbert ; represents the astronomer 
at his nightly studies,—the words of the Poet have 
been rendered with much truthfulness and imagi- 
nation. 28. ‘*There in close Covert by some 
Brook,” by E. M. Ward, A3.h. sequel b w. 


in this classical and truly delicate 


I. Green, is a ay, Some and 
fanciful. 30. “The Peaceful Hermitage,’’ en- 
graved by H. Vizetelly, after J. D. Harding; 


though last in the volume, is by no means the least 
in merit; indeed, we much doubt whether there be 
one which surpasses it in the essentials of genuine 
Art. The landscape portion of the series, to which 
no allusion has been made, is well sustained by the 
contributions of Messrs. Leitch, Dodgson, H. 
Warren, Duncan, and Hulme; there is also a 
— interior by D. Roberts, R.A. 

We have devoted thus much space to a review of 
this book, not only because we think it deserving 
of it, or even more; but also because we believe 
the Art-Union of London has moved a long step 
onwards in furtherance of its avowed object to 
encourage Art in all its departments. e sin- 
cerely wish its other efforts had been as successful, 
for we are sure that every subscriber with this 
work in his hand must admit that his guinea has 





realised its value ; the plates are, without e ion, 
highly meritorious, and exceedi creditable to 
the various engravers employed in their execution : 
most of them are beautiful examples of the Art. 


Docror Biren AND w1s Younc Frrenps. By 
M. A. Trrmarsu, Published by Cuapman 
& Haut, London. 
Mr. M., A. Titmarsh may think, if he pleases, that 
he has an affection for boys; but he is mistaken ; he 
likes them very well so long as they are tumbling 
about in petticoats, when it is no matter to 
tell a pretty boy from a bouncing girl, but he does 
not really care about them ; to use a homely phrase, 
‘his heart is not with them;” consequently this 
clever brochure is rather a succession of chills 
than a genial, or even amusing, Christmas book ; 
and we do not wonder at it, young tyrants of 
this creation are only interesting to their mamas, 
or, if unusually well-behaved, to their grandmamas; 
improved 


but society at large would be rather i 
their being extinguished during their trot, 
ten to twenty. creation un the 


The onl 
ternal care of Doctor Birch with whom his 
iographer sympathises, is Miss Raby. He has so 
completely the artistic power of dashing off a 
character with a few strokes of his pen, that the 
girl is at once before you. You see she has a lovin 
tender heart the moment she places that little cur 
of silken hair in her work-box; and you are well 
pleased when Captain Davison comes to take her 
away. The sketch of Miss Raby is altogether 
natural and charming: all Mr. M. A. Titmarsh’s 
sympathies lie that way. But the gem of this, and 
of all other books published this season, is what 
the author pleases to call “‘ The Epilogue.” The 
sentiments of this delicious poem are not new—they 
are born of every day —— but they have 
never been so exquisitely developed, so well and so 
thoughtfully harmonised : 
“T'd say we suffer and we strive 
Not lees, nor more, as men, than boys; 
With grizzled beards at forty-five, 
As erst at twelve, in corduroys, 
And if, in time of sacred youth, 
We learned at home to love and pray, 
Pray heaven, that early love and truth 
May never wholly pass away.” 


The play and variety of the poem is as charming 
as its construction; every line F fall of philosophy, 
and what is better still—true piety. Yet you never 
dream of a sermon, though the heart, however hard 
and careless when you commenced, overflows with 
perfect faith and trust in God’s all-caring wisdom 
ere the book is closed, when perhaps you express 
your astonishment at the “‘ well of sweet waters”’ 
into which Titmarsh has . his pen, and 
wonder—as the public did, that Thomas Hood, 
whom it profanely dared to consider a punster, 
should have written ‘“‘ The Bridge of Sighs.” 





MEMORIALS OF EDINBURGH IN THE OLDEN 
Time. By Danret Wrirson, F.R.S., S.A. 
Published by Hucu Paton, Edinburgh. 


In the annals of the city of Edinburgh there is 
certainly more of romance, and for its size, not less 
of interesting historical matter than in those of 
London. Apart from the legitimate history of the 
place, there is an abundant fund of personal and 
picturesque narrative to which the graver historians 
| of Edinburgh have not — Nothing could 
| be more felicitous than the gatherings of Mr, Robert 
| Chambers, given to the public as “ Traditions.” 
| From these, however, the two volumes, which we 
here notice, differ, as also from the heavy though 
aceurate histories of Maitland or Arnot. We find 
in this work a mass of matter forming no part of 
any other account of Edinburgh, and fully confirm- 
ing the assertion of the author, that he had con- 
sulted hundreds of old charters, title-deeds, and 
records of various sorts, The volumes are abun- 
dantly illustrated, with a view to furnish examples 
of all the architectural styles that were to be found 
in the wynds and closes of the old town of Edin- 
burgh. The letterpress of the first volume is thus 
divided :—Earliest Traditions, from the Accession 
of the Stuarts to the Death of James III., from 
the Accession of James III, to the Battle of 
Flodden, from the Battle of Flodden to the Death 

of James V., from the Death of James V. to 
the Abdication of Queen Mary, from the Acces- 

sion of James VI. to the Restoration of Charles 

II., Historical Incidents after the Restoration. 

In the second volume the memorials are headed, 

The High Street, the High Street and Nether Bow, 

the C te and Abbey Sanctuary, the West 

Bow and Suburbs, &c.; and hence any inhabitant 

or tem inhabitant of Edin h may at once 

understand interesting are the details brought 

forward under those heads. The Castle figures of 

course prominently in these Memorials. 











vignette in the second volume the extent of 
buildings are shown in 1575, presenting an 

very different from what is now seen 
to a hacknied saying Paris is now 
may hence call e High Street 

Scotland ; for here of yore was the 
which were contested their liberties 
crown. We have no space to afford any ex 
from the antiquarian or romantic of these 
volumes; we can only say, that ull who are inter- 
ested in the history of nburgh, will be ampl 
gratified with the matter of which the narrative i 
constituted. 
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Tue Havuntep MAN AND THE GuHost’s Bar- 
Gain. By Cuartes Dickens. Published 
by Brapaury & Evans, London, 


ysticism. It has been reviewed ‘‘ every- 
where,” but we may still give to it a few words ; 
for in its SPL Peeps ceneieastions ls enone 
Mr. Dickens’s former books, There 
will be more decidedly two opinions of this, than 
of any of his preceding tales. Man , who seek re- 
itions of ‘‘ Sam Wellers’’ and “ Richard Swivel- 
ers,” and whose comprehension of character is 
limited to these worthies, will be disappointed ; 
while those whose refined minds take a wider 
range and enjoy in prose what may be compared to 
Tennyson’s or Coleridge’s poetry, will experience 
a rich treat in the shadowy outlines and the 
delicately moulded realities of this bewildering but 
entrancing volume. Every page is perfumed by 
love and charity, and the spirit of Christian duty 
and forbearance breathed throughout, is perfectly 
devoid of sectarian cant and preaching —— 
tion. It is less ‘‘ mannered” than anything Mr. 
Dickens has heretofore written: and it is marvellous 
how he combines strength and delicacy of descrip- 
tion. For the latter, the few sentences uttered by 
Milly, telling of the influence the memory of her 
dead child has on her conduct to the living, are so 
instinct with female life,—so out, as it were, of the 
depths of woman’s heart, that it is difficult to know 
Wy what power Mr. Dickens has extracted them. 
e os ay: astonishes us with this instinctive 
knowledge of human nature—of every one’s na- 
ture! And this comes in admirable relief to the 
* shadows”’ with which the chemist, Redlaw, is 
surrounded, 


Aw Historica, Enquiry into THE TrvuE Prin- 
crpLes or Brauty 1n Art. By James 
Frrovson, Esq., Architect. Published by 
Lonoman & Co., London, 


This volume consisting of 536 pages and abundant 
illustrations, is only the first part of the projected 
work, and consists of Essays on Egyptian Art— 
Western Asiatic Art—Grecian—Etruscan—and 
finally Roman Art. The second aay is intended 
to treat of Eastern Asiatic Art, from the earliest 
times to the present day—containing a sketch, not 
only of the Buddhist and Hindoo styles of the 
Peninsula of India, but also of the neighbouring 
| countries of Affghanistan, Ceylon, Burmah, and 
| Thibet, and extending also to Java and China. 
Mahommedan Art will be considered, as also 
Byzantine and Gothic. 

The book before us therefore constitutes the first 
part of this projected work. The Art sections are 
severally headed :—Phonetic Arts, Politic Arts, 
Beauty in Art, The Sublime in Art, Beauty of 
Association, &c. &e. Many of the propositions 
held by the writer are at least novel, Speaking 
of the expressive power of Art, he says, “‘ Sculpture 
and painting, even in their boldest flights, have 
never reached, or attempted, the highest mode of 
human utterance, nor do I think it probable they 
ever will. Bape on on > oe 
especially their province, then they often riv 
words, hot aly fa vividness, but in conception 
also ” 


This utterance is described as “ man confining 
himself to the observation of God's works for his 
facts, and using his reason alone to draw from them 
those beautiful and sublime conclusions which are 
the highest aim, so far as we know, that he can 
reach to. Inasmuch as the true end of Art is a 
faithful reflection of nature, we can by no means 
agree, that, as far as the limit ad fat, om, this 
utterance has not been attem . It is practice 
alone that teaches the limit of the of 
pees oot sculpture, and this absolute 

, it is impossible for the artist in an: 

wise to entertain the theories which lie r 
In the chapters treating of the Art of Egypt, many 
proposit t 


i 


= 


new views and ions are h 
sens tho mnemegettyentiion, an eperal rapes 

ve 5 u 
fon and temples—the who! oe 
fusely illustrated with cuts and diagrams. 
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mNDING A BITE. ; 
— Engraved by H. C. SHENTON. 
lished by J. HoGaRTH, London. 


There is a vast amount of quiet drotlery in Mr. 
Mulready’s pictures—a quaint dry humour per- 
vading every portion of them. Though his subjects 
are often culled from rustic adventures, boyish 
amusements and roguish trickeries, and common 
scenes of ordinary life, he exhibits no violation of 
the most scrupulous propriety; his works are pic- 
tured stories told with the refined pencil of a pure 
mind, Equal to the best of the old masters 0 the 
Dutch and Flemish schools in conception and ex- 
ecution, he is without the indelicacy manifest in 
many of their productions. 
be a heb. among the works by Mr. Mulready 
exhibited at the Society of Arts last year; it 1s 
therefore unnecessary that we should describe the 
picture further than to say a young rustic most 
grudgingly “lends a bite”’ of an apple to a com- 
panion who seems accidentally to have come in his 
way. Among the lookers-on are an Italian organ- 
grinder and his monkey; the latter crouched 
vis-d-vis to a shaggy dog, seems also expecting a 
“bite,” but not of the apple. Mr. Shenton has 


Pub- 


most truthfully rendered the artist’s meaning, and | 


given to the engraving the entire character of the 
original ; it is executed in line with much force and 
delicacy, and cannot fail to become popular. 


Portrait or Wriuiam Erty, R.A. Engraved 


and published by C. W. Wass, Adam Street, | 


Adelphi. 


The forms and features of distinguished characters | 


are of universal interest; they become, as it were, 
the property of all mankind, not only of the gene- 
ration in which they lived, but of every succeeding 
period ; indeed, are of more historical value to those 
who know not the living man, than to those who 
walked with him on the platform of the earth, and 
marked his career of honour and renown. In this 


Painted by W. MULREADY, | 


| 
| 
| 


uence of the publication, by Mr. Henry Rumsey 

‘orster, of the Stowe Catalogue, priced and anno- 
tated. This document, interesting alike to those 
who did and those who did not visit the spot, is a 
valuable memento, showing the average estimation 
in which works of virtd are held at the present 
day, and preserving histories and associations con- 
nected with particular objects, from which they 
might otherwise have been for ever separated. The 
volume is enriched with a considerable number of 


| engravings from the principal gems of the sale, 


“* Lending a Bite’’ will | 


respect, therefore, portraiture may be regarded as | 


the most important application of the Arts, giving | 


to the future all that can be rescued from the grasp 
of mortality—a rich legacy from the treasure-house 
of the good and great. This portrait of Mr. Etty 
is a tribute of filial affection: it was painted by 
himself, at the wish of his mother, about twenty- 
five years ago, and consequently represents him in 
the prime of manhood, It is almost in profile; but 
the face is remarkably intelligent, and the mouth 
expresses much energy and perseverance: there is 
no doubt of its being a very faithful likeness of the 
artist at the period when taken. Mr. Wass has 
made a most effective mezzotinto engraving of his 
subject, at which we are sure he has worked con 
amore, 


Rvupmmentary Arcuitecturr. By W. H. 
Leeps. Published by Joun Weare, London. 


This is one of a series of elementary works in the | 
The design which | 


sciences and the useful Arts, 
Mr. Leeds has studied to produce, is to make the 
non-professional acquainted with the Art of Archi- 
tecture in the simplest and yet most comprchensive 
form ; so as to give him as much knowledge of its 
principles and their application as will enable him 
rightly to compete its beauties, while at the same 
time he is cultivating his taste. The chief points 
embraced in the book are the “‘ Orders” as existing 
in what is generally known as Classical Architee- 
ture: these Orders the author has explained and 
described in aclear and succinct manner, divesting 
his remarks of all superfluous technicalities, and 
pointing out to the reader where he may meet 
with the best examples of each, and the rules by 
which these examples, both ancient and modern, 
have been constructed. We do not remember to 
have met with any publication of its class which 
we can more confidently recommend to the 
beginner. A short glossarial index at the end is 
not the least valuable portion of its contents. 


Tur Srowr Catatocur, Pricep anp ANNo- 

rarep, By H.R. Forster. Published by 

D. Bosvur, London, ' 
The interest taken bythe public mind in the sale 
of the Duke of Buckingham’s vast property at 
Stowe, was, during the close of the past year, of 
more universality than perhaps even that occa- 
sioned by the dispersion of Horace Walpole’s 
collection at Strawberry Hill. Certainly, in point 
©: extent, magnificence and duration, no other sale 
within a great number of years can have the 
smallest pretension to vie with that of Stowe. 


| Eptsopes or Insect LIre. 


headed by an excellent mezzotinto of Rembrandt’s 
giant work, “‘ The Unmerciful Servant,” purchased 
by the Marquis of Hertford for 2200 guineas. The 
pages are also interspersed with anecdotes of the 
auction and dissertations as to the date, style, 
origin, and authenticity or non-authenticity of 
various works of special importance, A history of 
the Grenville family is attached, accompanied by 
a list of all the theories which have from time to 
time been advanced respecting the celebrated 
Chandos Shakespeare. As one of the best illus- 
trated catalogues ever placed before the public, we 
cordially recommend the book before us to all who 
feel interested in the vicissitudes of the productions 
of ancient Art. 


By Acueta Do- 
mesticA, M.E.S. Published by REEVE, 
Benuam, & Reeve, London, 

This volume might have been called the poetry of 

the insect world; it toys with natural history as 

though it were a fairy tale, and leaves as much to 
the legendary as the actual. It is said,in a thoughtful 


nature’s wonders—more impressible to her influ- 
ence and her teachings, or more alive to the supe- 
rior intelligence visible in her works,” and it is 





Tue CuristiAN Lire: A MANVAL or Sacrep 
Verse. By Ronert Montcomery, M.A 
Published by A. Haut & Co., London. 

The author of these poems came before i 
and was acknowledged as a poet of cxtseccdinasy 
eloquence and power, at an age when youths, if 
they attempt to soar, do it with unfledged wings, and 
often flutter to destruction, Flattered, admired, 
and wondered at, Mr. Montgomery numbered 
numerous men of letters as his fast friends, but was 
too successful not to have created enemies. To one 
of these he alludes in his introduction to the 

sent most sacred and interesting volume. “ 

Omunipresence of the Deity,” which we may add 

has arrived at its twenty-fifth edition, as now pub- 

lished, has been corrected almost into a new f 

when compared with the early editions, “ This,” 

its author adds, “appears to unknown or for- 
gotten by certain writers; hence the sarcasm which 
appeared some sixteen years ago in the Edinburgh 

Review, and since republished with Mr. Macaulay’s 

name, only serves to perpetuate verbal errors, and 

defective lines, which no longer exist, except in his 
criticism.” 

There are very few authors who would thus so 
frankly admit their faith in the opinion of a re- 
viewer, particularly in one so tremendously severe 
on the enthusiastic production of a young poet, as 
the writer in the Edinburgh had been, in a cri- 
ticism, able in itself, but impotent as a destructive 
weapon, against one who has established his reputa- 
tion amongst a host of admirers. 

The present volume of poems has a double claim 


| on our admiration; it is winged by charity. Mr. 
and charming preface, that “few can entirely | 
lack opportunity for becoming more observant of | 


Montgomery, from its commencement, gave the 
Hospital for the Cure of Consumption a fixed place 


| in his affections. 


| 


added that ‘‘ on nothing, perhaps, are the signs of | 


that intelligence more obviously impressed, than 
on the operations of insects, na Bay as creatures 
pre-eminently under the rule of instinct, attest 
as pre-eminently, 


‘The mind that guides thom is divine !” 
It has puzzled many to say where instinct ends, 
has always been full of deep interest, pregnant with 


mystery as well as beauty. It is impossible to 
imagine a more charming country companion than 


| this beautiful volume—a poem, in fact, from the first 


page tothe last. The illustrations are excellent 
and faithful; each tells a story illustrative of the 
habits of the class of insects to which reference is 
made; and they are printed in colours with admi- 
rable accuracy and effect. 


| a first place amongst the favourites of the year. 


| Sruptes OF ORNAMENTAL Desien. 


By C. J. 
Ricuarpson, M.J.B.A., F.S.A. Published 
by Wea.e, 1848, London. 


| The study of Decorative Art has been for so long 


time on the increase in this country, that it has 


| given birth to a multitude of publications of an- 


cient examples, which, were it not for the feeling 


| of the age, might never have been brought to light. 
| The young designer can only perfect his labours 


by a diligent study of these works, which reveal 
all the resources of ornament under the various 
mutations it has undergone, and form a stock of 
information which can never be too much enlarged. 
Under these circumstances, we hail with pleasure 
every addition to the student’s library, which will 


| now include Mr. Richardson’s book on Ornamental 


Design. The work in question consists of a variety 
of subjects taken from antique sculpture, Italian 
architecture, ancient glass, and cinque-cento em- 
broidery, drawn with masterly fidelity and beauti- 
fully “got up.” The tapestry patterns and diapers 
are especially valuable and suggestive acquisitions. 
But there is, nevertheless, a want of unity in the 


| book as a whole, which will be a barrier to that 


success that, as a work of much study and expense, 


it certainly merits, It appears either that too much | 


has been grasped at once, or that too little has been 
offered upon each department that the author has 
undertaken, The letterpress is in every sense worthy 
of Mr. Richardson’s position and rescarch. J 


A Trar to Catcu A Sunpram. Published by 
— Wricurt. 
This is one of the most charming stories we ever 


| read; it may be compared to a new-found violet, 


We have already, in a past number of the | 


Art- Journal, made reference to the general 
character of the works of Art contained in 
the mansion of the Temples, and we are now 
compelled to revert to the Collection in conse- 


or an early primrose, or the first May rose, or the 


| song of the lark floating between heaven and earth; 
it is real, rs se pure in intention, and full of the | 


best philosop 


y. We thank the author heartily, 
and 


ope Easter, Midsummer, or, at farthest, 


Christmas, may bring us such another story. 


| exterminating it altogether. He has been, —- 


His is no lagging love zealous 
and earnest in whatever he undertakes ; wherever 


| he could find a church, he was ready to preach a 


sermon for the sake of alleviating the tortures of 
this cruel disease, and eventually, it is to be hoped, 


with the exception of Mr. Philip Rose and Miss 
Jenny Lind, its greatest benefactor; and not con- 
tent with devoting his eloquence in the pulpit to 
its support, he has sent forth “‘ The Christian Life” 


| in aid of its funds. 
and where reason begins; to us the insect world | 


There is less preaching, and more poctry in this 


| volume, than the public meet with in poems called 


religious; our modern “Canticles” are either 
sectarian, or lectures done into rhyme; but these 


| are spiritual poems, some of them y vy: the 
t 


simple and the sublime, so as to afford the truest 
pleasure to the Christian, as well as to the poetic 
reader. Those called “‘ The Beatitudes,” are com- 


| posed quite in the spirit of the holy sentences they 


The book deserves | 


illustrate; but there are two poems very full 


| interest to those who have watched the progress, 


| the rising up of the walls, and the 
| the same, of the great Charity we 





| the fullness*@f thanhood, after twenty yea 


his poems into every English 


ropelling of 
ave alsead 
alluded to. One is called ‘‘ The Dying Girl,” an 
dedicated to Mr. Rose, as the founder of the Hos- 
pital; the other, called “‘ The Hospital.” “ The 
Dying Girl” is certain to find an echo in but too 
many English breasts, for the disease has 
many homes desolate; and the poem is so full of 
pictures, o true to nature, so wailing as to the 
passing away from the young of the young world, 
which they must love, however hopeful © 
the future, that we consider it as a true and 
tender record of what occurs around us day by day. 

We wish we could quote the poem, but those who 
have watched the progress of the disease must feel 
the force of the following lines :— 


* Seldom she sighs, but veils within 
Much that would grieve fond Love to know, 
And when some pensive tears begin, 
She tries to check their overflow. 
Safe in the arms of Jesus rests her soul, 
Nor does the early grave with gloom the mind control. 


“ Not for herself, but for the heart 
Of love parental she could weep ; 
And often in her dreams will start, 
Avd make some watching gazer weep, 
As faintly through her lips there steals a word— % 
And, ‘Oh, my mother dear!’ is like low music heard. 


What follows reminds us of a picture by Redgrave 
or Prentis, 


“She dies, as Beauty ever dies, 
When sad Consumption finds a tomb : 
With brilliance in her de — eyes, 
. And on her face a heal’ me m. 
No harsh transition, but a soft decay, ” 
Like dream-born tones of Night, that melt by dawn away. 


We rejoice to #ee the Poet's feelings as earnest in 

rs’ wear 

and tear, both in and out of the pulpit, as ged 

were in his young days, and we expect as we Pe 

desire for this volume the sma that sen 
ome. 














